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THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS* 


BY GEORGE E. LICHTBLAU 


ae memories are notoriously short and selective. Past 
events tend to be judged too readily from the vantage point of 
today, and judgments once formed continue to be applied without 
qualifications for intervening changes. Thus it is with attitudes 
about the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). What 
the cold war has made obvious today to the antagonists in the 
international labor movement was far from obvious in 1945, At 
the end of World War II the prevailing political and social con- 
ditions were well-nigh compelling circumstances for the formation 
of an all-inclusive international labor movement, even though 
subsequent experiences have tended to militate against the ‘‘cor- 
rectness” of the original decision of the non-Communist labor 
movements to join with the Communists in the formation of the 
WFTU. 

Therefore a rational evaluation of the WFTU, cutting through 
some of the more exaggerated characterizations of the movement, 
has become desirable for the student of international labor affairs. 
This review will examine the changing character and utility of the 
WFTU as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy; the claims and 
counterclaims surrounding its activities; and finally the Com- 
munist tactics and capabilities among the African and Asian unions 
today. 

Political Climate Leading to Formation of the WFTU 


At the end of World War II, when the WFTU was founded, there 
was a general expectation not of revolution but of a socialist 
Europe in which organized labor would play an important role. 


® AutHor’s Note—This paper is based on a lecture given in May 1957 at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 
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The underground movement had already sapped much of the 
revolutionary energies that had been stored up under Nazi and 
Fascist oppression, and Europe was anxious to return to a regimen 
of law and order. The left had emerged from the underground as 
the strongest and most respected segment of the political spectrum. 
Even the Catholic church, in order to defend its own position in 
the postwar world, gave its blessing (although reluctantly) to 
Catholic labor cooperation with non-Catholic, in effect Marxist, 
movements, justifying its approval on the basis of the encyclical 
Singularti Quadam of Pope Pius X. At the same time it gave en- 
couragement to the Christian Democratic movement, not as the 


center-rightist formation it is today, but as a left-of-center anti- 
capitalist reformist movement. The new constitutions of France 


and Italy reflected a new hope of social progress and promised 
greater economic and social justice to the industrial and rural 
proletariat, whose welfare had hitherto been cynically ignored. 

The Communists virtually basked in their newly acquired 
respectability. In the United States they temporarily assumed the 
pose of responsible fellow citizens who prided themselves on their 
energetic war effort, and dissolved their party in the interest of 
class collaboration and cooperation with the USSR in the postwar 
period. They even went so far as to demonstrate their ‘‘positive 
loyalty” in the case of the Dunne brothers, Trotskyite Teamster 
leaders in Minneapolis, who were convicted under the Smith Act 
largely on the testimony of their Communist rivals. 

In most European countries the Communists, as soon as parlia- 
mentary government was reconstituted, voted with the govern- 
ment and were given at least token representation in the cabinets. 
They played an important role in the reconstruction of Italy and 
France, where initially they could have wrought havoc with plans 
for political and economic stabilization. Furthermore, it was gener- 
ally accepted, since the victorious Russians were already in the 
heart of Europe, that the USSR would play an important role in 
European politics, seeking allies among the socialist and labor 
movements. Public opinion being what it was, socialist political 
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and trade-union leaders, although conscious of the long history of 
Communist treachery in relations with their movements, could 


not readily dismiss such overtures. 

Thus all the Allied governments urged their national trade- 
union centers to participate in the WFTU. Most respected con- 
servative publications, such as the London Times and the maga- 
zine Time, gave sympathetic editorial and news coverage to the 
new world labor body. Roosevelt and Churchill, to say nothing 
of Clement Attlee, gave their blessings to the opening of the pre- 
liminary World Labor Congress in February 1945 in London. 
Military transportation was provided for all the overseas delegates. 

All these factors, together with the grateful memory of the 
Russian sacrifices in defeating the Nazis, created the atmosphere 
in which the WFTU came into existence. Its formation simul- 
taneously raised hopes of a new and changed Russia and obliter- 
ated memories of the prewar past. Only the AFL was unhappy 
about the new movement. 

From the beginning of the WFTU the most important issue was 
the dominant role that the AUCCTU — the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the USSR — was determined to play. 
First at the London meeting and later at the founding Congress 
in Paris in October 1945, the Russians managed to include the 
Iron Curtain unions, with their inflated memberships. Within a 
few weeks after the cessation of hostilities in their countries, these 
unions had risen phoenix-like out of the ashes of ruin and con- 
fusion left behind in the wake of the German retreat, and by their 
sheer numerical weight now threatened to overwhelm the older 
non-Communist Western labor movements. 

The British Trades Union Congress (TUC) offered the only 
effective opposition but its position was made difficult by its own 
internal divisions; by the initial indecisiveness of the CIO, the 
third ranking member of the WFTU in importance; and by the 
lack of clear-cut common international objectives of the non-Com- 
munists. Conservative non-Communist Western trade unions from 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, the Low Countries, Canada, and New 
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Zealand had joined in, but at the time showed little concern with, 
the TUC-AUCCTU controversy. In contrast to the TUC, the 
Russians had both disciplined support and the clear-cut objective 
of promoting Soviet foreign-policy interests through the WFTU. 
But despite all this, the size and cohesiveness of the Communist 
and non-Communist groupings were secondary factors, initially 
at least, since it was more important for both the Russians and 
the British to achieve cooperation than for them to reach a ma- 
jority with which to confront each other. 

Soon, however, it became clear that the foreign-policy interests 
of the USSR would run afoul of the national and trade-union 
interests of the non-Communist affiliates. When the clash occurred, 
it led to a quick tightening of the non-Communist ranks and to 
an ever increasing cleavage between the two camps. Within a 
year of the founding of the WFTU the CIO shifted permanently 
into the TUC corner, along with all the old-line Social Demo- 
cratic unions of Western and Central Europe. The Soviets, on 
their side, took into partnership the French Confédération Gé- 
nérale du Travail (CGT), the Italian Confederazione Generale 
Italiana del Lavoro (CGIL), and the Latin American Confeder- 
ation of Labor (CTAL), represented by Lombardo Toledano— 
and largely manipulated the movement through them. For the 
day-to-day conduct of affairs they relied primarily on Louis Sail- 
lant, the General Secretary, a former socialist labor leader and 
leading member of the French resistance, who had escaped to 
North Africa shortly before the Allied landings in Normandy and 
had subsequently gone to Moscow as a member of the Franco- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee. Significantly, he arrived at the 
London meeting from Moscow along with the Russian delegation. 

In explaining the initial participation of the non-Communist 
trade unions in the WFTU, three points must be made. First, their 
participation reflected the relations of the big powers, and was 
therefore no different from United States and British participa- 
tion in the United Nations. Second, new international organiza- 
tions came into existence at the end of World War II, setting new 
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patterns for social and economic policies at the international 
level that directly affected the fortunes of labor, and since the 
Russians, through their participation in these organizations, were 
going to have a voice in the decisions, internatonal cooperaton of 
Western labor with the Soviet trade unions in order to affect such 
decisions was highly reasonable. And third, if the TUC, the CIO, 
and a few other major Western European trade unions had sided 
with the AFL in refusing participation in the WFTU, the Rus- 
sians would undoubtedly have been able to organize a large 
international labor movement, including the unions of the 
colonial and underdeveloped countries, which probably could 
not have been split in 1949. 


Major Trade-Union Positions in Formation of the WFTU 


Tue AUCCTU. Since the Soviet trade unions enjoyed from the 
beginning a nearly overwhelming influence on the WFTU, and 
were determined to make that movement serve their country’s 
interests, let us briefly examine their attitudes and tactics. The 
Soviets’ immediate interest in the formation of the WFTU must 
be explained in terms of the situation prevailing between 1945 
and mid-1947. At the time of the London conference the war had 
not yet been won, and the Russians wanted continued interna- 
tional trade-union support toward greater mobilization. And 
beyond the immediate problem of winning the war, they sought 
support for future Soviet foreign policy at the peace settlement 
and in the arrangement of the postwar power constellation in 
Europe. 

Their immediate policy was that of the united front from above, 
which had béen initiated when the Germans attacked the Soviets 
in the summer of 1941. This was a policy of cooperation among 
organizations, governments, and political parties, especially parties 
of the left, including socialists and Christian Democrats. Since 
coalitions of the parties of the left were by and large dominant 
after the war, the Communists hoped to attain power eventually 
by constitutional means, through cooperation with these non- 
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Communist groups. As partners they expected to influence the 
policies of these groups by various means, including the marshal- 
ing of pressure from below through the trade unions and other 
mass organizations, and finally by making themselves so indis- 
pensable to the orderly process of progressive government that by 
the mere threat of precipitating an internal crisis and by a token 
show of strength through strikes and street demonstrations they 
could take over the government, as they did subsequently in 
Czechoslovakia. This hope was based on the assumption that the 
right would remain too discredited to constitute a political alter- 
native. Up to this point, at least, they were willing to play the 
game by and large according to the rules of European constitu- 
tional tradition, with all the risks of shifts in political attitudes 
that this entails. 

In Italy and in France, and for that matter even behind the 
Iron Curtain, the WFTU was of no direct use in the Communist 
political scheme — because there the Russians had already secured 
a hold on the trade unions — but in at least three countries, Ger- 


many, Greece, and Iran, they tried to boost the Communist cause 
by using the WFTU’s not inconsiderable initial prestige. In each 
case, however, they were unsuccessful, being blocked by the West- 
ern trade unions and the anti-Communist governments of these 


countries. 

The Communists expected that at least in part the WFTU 
could influence the international attitudes of the non-Communist 
unions. Where this was not possible they would use the pro- 
Communist minorities’ support of the Soviet position as a means 
of threatening the unity of these movements — a serious threat 
in view of the traditional reluctance of trade unions to risk splits, 
either nationally or internationally. Thus the WFTU, as en- 
visaged in 1945, promised to be of considerable usefulness to the 


Soviets. 


Tue TUC. The TUC leaders, like Walter Citrine, then TUC 
General Secretary, were fully aware of the dangers and pitfalls 
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of cooperation with the Communists, and protested against the 
manoeuvres of the Soviets to gain control of the WFTU. There- 
fore the TUC pleaded with the AFL to join the new international, 
not only for the sake of labor unity, but also to help strengthen the 
non-Communist position. Nevertheless it rejected the AFL argu- 
ment that cooperation with the Communists would end either in 
a split or with the non-Communists working for the Communists. 
British labor felt, rather, that a trade-union international played 
a subtle role in influencing member unions, and through them 
international affairs. After all, though a trade-union interna- 
tional could do nothing to force its political position on a national 
affiliate, something might be accomplished through solidarity and 
personal relations. Furthermore, the British realized that the Rus- 
sians could not do very much through the WFTU without the 


consent of the non-Communists. 

Rigid ideological anti-Communism was vividly associated with 
the Nazis and Fascists, and with reactionary employers, and was 
therefore rejected by the TUC. Besides, true international solli- 
darity, if it was to mean anything, could not be selective. How but 


through contacts and cooperation, argued the British, could the 
Western trade unions reach the Russian workers across barriers 
of suspicion? 

Despite TUC skepticism there remained hope, seemingly rea- 
sonable in the deceptive atmosphere of 1945, that the international 
labor movement might at least make a contribution to the build- 
ing of national confidence through personal contacts between 
non-Communist and Communist labor leaders, thus reinforcing 
cooperation at the governmental level. There was also some hope 
that the breakout from isolation by the Soviet and satellite trade 
unions could be furthered, not only through the continuation of 
personal contacts made with Soviet trade unionists during the 
war, but especially through the leaders of the satellite unions, 
many of whom were well known to Western labor leaders as old- 
time trade unionists or even Social Democrats who had less an 
ideological than a trade-union outlook. Perhaps through the 
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WFTU these old-time labor leaders who remained in the captive 
trade-union movements of the satellite countries would feel less 
isolated. 

Aside from the problem of East-West relations, it was hoped 
that the WFTU would afford the TUC, and indirectly Britain’s 
new Labour government, a chance to affect other trade unions 
and through them the socialist parties, which at that time were 
assuming leading roles in Europe. And, outside Europe, the TUC 
hoped through the WFTU to encourage the newly emerging 
nationalist labor movements in the colonial areas, help them shed 
their feeling of isolation, and give them both moral and material 
support. Furthermore, the TUC soon came to realize that its 
leading role among the non-Communist unions in the WFTU 
gave it an unobtrusive measure of control over international Com- 
munist efforts to agitate among trade unions in areas where this 
was against British national interests. In short, the TUC, and 
perhaps also the Foreign Office, unlike the Americans, felt that 
the WFTU might after all serve to promote their international 


interests. 


Tue CIO. Joining the WFTU became for the CIO largely a 
matter of prestige, for which it vied with the larger, richer, and 
more accepted AFL, which had rejected its cooperation in inter- 
national matters. Encouraged by the Roosevelt administration, the 
CIO wanted to spread general goodwill abroad and to support 
Allied solidarity. Through participation in the WFTU its leaders 
hoped to attain a voice in international affairs and representation 
in such international councils as the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

Additional factors were the role of Sidney Hillman and of the 
Communist CIO leaders in launching the international activities 
of their movement. Hillman, as a trade-union leader steeped in 
the European and socialist tradition of trade unionism (although 
not himself a socialist), was anxious to promote international 
labor solidarity as an important cause in its own right. Further- 
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more, as an ambitious politician and as policy adviser to Roose- 
velt and Truman, he realized that his national prestige would be 
enhanced by participation in international affairs. Perhaps the 
AFL refusal to deal with the CIO in international matters pushed 
him farther into cooperation with the Communists in the CIO, 
who formed its strongest internationalist element, than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The part played by Communist leaders and officials in CIO 
international affairs arose first from their marshaling of rank-and- 
file support for WFTU participation and themselves going 
abroad as CIO delegates, and later from their use of the WFTU 
issue as a weapon to divide the CIO, which had already been 
greatly weakened by membership losses during the immediate 
postwar readjustment period. But within a year after the founding 
of the WFTU, the situation inside the CIO changed radically, as 
a result of the successful struggle of the anti-Communists against 
the Communists and the public exposure of Communist infiltra- 
tion in the organization. This internal change soon began to be 
reflected internationally, as the CIO began to cooperate more 
effectively with the TUC in order to block Soviet intentions in 
the WFTU. Thus in the end the CIO’s participation in the 
WFTU formed a catalyst for the showdown between the Com- 
munists and the anti-Communists in the CIO and the eventual 
expulsion of the Communist-dominated unions. After the purge 
in the CIO the international issue became the starting point of 
AFL and CIO cooperation and helped bring about their eventual 


unification. 


Tue AFL. The AFL alone held out and refused to deal with 
the Russians, either bilaterally during the war or through the 
WFTU after the war. It based its position on the captive nature 
of the Soviet trade unions and the evils of the Soviet system as 
such. AFL leaders freely predicted that the Russians would try 
to make the WFTU their instrument. By their rejection these 
leaders reaffirmed their adherence to the tradition of interna- 
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tional labor relations already set by Samuel Gompers before and 
during World War I, a tradition considerably at variance with 
the European notion of the universality of international working- 
class solidarity. 

Gompers, in rejecting the socialist and syndicalist concepts of 
the international solidarity of the working classes against the 
international conspiracy of the exploiters, was in part trying to 
remove the international labor movement from its radical ideo- 
logical basis. This he tried to accomplish by stressing its practical 
functions, such as mutual recognition of the trade-union member- 
ship of immigrants from member countries; blocking the impor- 
tation of strikebreakers; and concerted international efforts to 
equalize wage levels in industrial countries, so that the wages 
in one country could not be used to freeze or lower wages in 
another, or to hasten capital flight. 

In this he found general acceptance, but he went even beyond 
this point and tried to sell the principles of United States business 
unionism to the Europeans, contending that this was the only 
practical form of labor organization and declaring that if they 
wanted American cooperation they must drop their Marxist and 
socialist orientation. He created new slogans characterizing Amer- 
ican trade unionism as well as political and economic democracy, 
and with these he hoped to supplant socialist cliches. This new 
trade unionism, he maintained, would help the workers every- 
where, just as it was helping the American workers, who whenever 
they had tried radical ideas had got nowhere. He was not very suc- 
cessful in selling his ideas; capitalism and class collaboration still 
remain swear words among European trade unionists. Neverthe- 
less, business unionism is increasingly practiced in Europe, even 
if it is not readily admitted. Many of his ideas, such as trade-union 
detachment from political movements, and labor-management 


cooperation, including the acceptance of a social order in which 
a permanent role is assured for the private employer, have now 
found wide currency among the Western trade unions. 

The AFL's complete rejection of radical trade unionism, 
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especially in its Communist form, and its promotion of an Amer- 
ican ideology — whether this refer to the bounty of our society, 
our foreign-policy position, or both — continues. This American 
ideology of the AFL is propounded with such militant determina- 
tion that one cannot fail to be impressed by its inverted resem- 
blance to the propaganda of the WFTU. Perhaps it is more than 
a mere coincidence that some of the men who most eagerly pro- 
mote these ideas are, like Gompers, apostate Marxists, pursuing 
their mission on behalf of the United States and the American 
labor movement with a determination and devotion generally 
attributed to dedicated ideologists. 

Consequently the AFL, having rejected participation ‘n the 
WFTU, established direct bilateral relations with anti-Com- 
munist unions and with leaders of anti-Communist factions in the 
Communist-dominated unions of France and Italy. It became 
most preoccupied with unions in American-occupied areas, especi- 
ally in Germany, France, Italy, Japan, South Korea, and with the 


non-Communist Chinese. 


“Unity from Above”: The 1945-49 WFTU 


Despite the fact that the WFTU today functions primarily as a 
‘ propaganda movement, distinguishing itself little from other Com- 
munist-front organizations, it was originally conceived by the 
Russians as essentially a political instrument for advancing their 
foreign-policy interests through unity-of-action-from-above. It was 
after the split that the WFTU developed into a mere propaganda 
instrument, designed to arouse opposition to Western foreign 
policy and approval of Russian actions. As such it shifted from 
appeals for cooperation directed to the leaderships of Communist 
and non-Communist movements to appeals directed at the rank- 
and-file over the heads of their leaders — known in the trade as 
unity-of-action-from-below. Currently Communist tactics have 
again shifted to unity-of-action-from-above wherever this is fea- 
sible, especially in the Afro-Asian countries, to which the present 


party line is attuned. 
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During the initial unity-from-above period, when the Russians 
tried to use the international labor movement as a direct instru- 
ment for interfering in the internal political and labor affairs of 
non-Communist countries, the WFTU earned a sinister reputa- 
tion as a conspiratorial device, a reputation out of proportion to 
its actual influence and accomplishments. This has led to widely 
held misconceptions as to how the WFTU operates. 

The suspicions regarding secret cabals and manipulations stem 
partly from the modus operandi of the Communists in general, 
and partly from the way the Communist leaders of non-Commun- 
ist national trade-union centers used the WFTU issue. Thus, for 
instance, they had been so successful in impressing a rank-and-file, 
still internationalist-minded from its recent war experience, with 
the importance of trade-union internationalism to their move- 
ments’ policies and prestige that subsequently they could seriously 
challenge the non-Communist leaders’ mounting criticism of the 
WFTU, holding such criticism to be against the established tra- 
ditions of trade unionism, and could threaten the unity of their 
organizations by defiantly resorting to separate, unofficial inter- 
national activities. Consequently, with the political symbolism of 
the WFTU becoming disproportionately important, the anti- 
Communists were increasingly inclined to ascribe to that move- 
ment not only responsibility for Communist tactics within their 
organizations, but also a coherence and disciplinary hold on all 
those beholden to it which is generally associated only with 
Communist party membership. 

The two most important and concrete examples of the role 
that the Russians foresaw for the WFTU as a device to promote 
their foreign-policy interests were provided by Germany and 
Greece. In both cases the Communists, acting freely and above- 
board, tried to play on certain idées fixes of Western trade union- 
ism, such as unity and trade-union freedom. By exploiting the 
general agreement that national unions should be united in order 
to be more effective, and that even the suppression of Communist 
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trade unions was a serious curtailment of trade-union rights, 
jeopardizing the very existence of the entire labor movement, the 
Communists were able to obtain initial TUC, CIO, and other 
Western trade-union support for unity of the labor movements in 
Germany and Greece, under conditions that might have given 
them control over these movements. Even when the non-Com- 
munists finally walked out, after years of insulting provocations, 
they did it clumsily, betraying an uneasy conscience for having 
broken this basic tenet of trade-union morality. 

The revived German trade-union movement was anxious to 
break out of the international isolation and distrust with which 
it found itself confronted after the war. Its leaders eagerly grasped 
at the offer of WFTU membership under the condition of unifi- 
cation with the labor movement of the Soviet zone. The WFTU, 
despite the initially hostile attitude of its members toward the 
Germans, offered to promote the unity of the Western and Soviet 
zone movements. But the West German trade unions, since they 
depended largely on their own resources and voluntary member- 
ship, and were then divided into separate Lander federations (at 
least in the United States and French zones), might well have 
found themselves dominated, in a merger, by the Soviet zone 
federation (FDGB), which was larger and better organized than 
they, as a result of the active support of the Soviet occupation 
authorities. 

Despite eight interzonal trade-union conferences between 1946 
and 1948, arranged in order to comply with WFTU conditions 
for affiliation, all efforts failed, because such anti-Communist labor 
movements as the AFL, TUC, and CIO established fraternal rela- 
tions with the West Germans outside the WFTU, removing their 
stigma of isolation and encouraging them to resist Communist 
encroachment. Nevertheless, the idea of all-German trade-union 
unity, like the idea of German political unification, had great 
appeal to the West German workers, especially during the early 
postwar united-front period. The extent of this appeal is well 
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illustrated by the protracted negotiations and by the fact that in 
the summer of 1947 the zonal federations seemed almost at the 
verge of an agreement to form at least a loose roof-organization. 
After all, the issue of unity has proved to be much more important 
to the German left than to other political groups. 

If there seemed to be a slim chance for the Communists to 
succeed at the beginning of their manoeuvres, it soon must have 
become apparent to men like Saillant that the Western occupation 
powers and the West German trade-union leaders were not likely 
to let the labor movement fall into the hands of the Communists. 
The latter nevertheless continued in their efforts, for defeat plays 
an important role in the Communist scheme of things, proving 
to the members that no compromise is possible with either the 
class enemy or the reformist trade-union leaders, the “Judas 
goats of Wall Street.” If Germany were to be united some day, 
such movements as the WFTU would be among the first to claim 
a causal connection between their erstwhile efforts and the agree- 
ment among the big powers. 

In Greece too the WFTU made membership conditional on 
unity. On the basis of this mandate, Saillant proceeded to seek 
unity on terms that would have thrown the control of the Greek 
labor movement to the Communists. His opening opportunity 
for manipulation was provided by the existence of no less than 
twelve political factions in the labor movement, sharply divided 
into a left and a right wing. Immediately after liberation the 
Communists, as the leading members of the underground labor 
movement, had appropriated all assets of the Greek General 
Confederation of Labor (GGCL). In November 1944 the left wing 
was officially put in control of the Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee by a Communist Minister of Labor. With the outbreak of 
the Communist revolt in December, however, both the Com- 
munist labor minister and the Communist members of the Exec- 
utive Committee were removed from office by the government, 
and a new Provisional Executive, consisting exclusively of right- 
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wing reformist members, was appointed, which proceeded to 
confiscate the property held by the Communist unions. 

At that time the Greek government invited the british TUC 
leaders to help restore the Greek labor movement, but their efforts 
to arrange free trade-union elections on a national scale failed. 
Nevertheless, as a result of a subsequent truce agreement with 


the insurgent Communists, the TUC was able to obtain govern- 


ment approval of an agreement among the several trade-union 


factions to form a new Provisional Executive including the Com- 
munists, and to hold elections as quickly as possible. As it turned 
out, neither the government nor the non-Communist groups was 
anxious to hold quick elections. In response to Communist com- 
plaints about these procrastinations the WFTU, immediately 
after its founding congress in Paris, sent Saillant to Greece to 
insist on new and fair elections. At a meeting in Athens he ob- 
tained agreements to hold free elections as soon as possible, in 
order to restore the unity of the GGCL, and to submit all disputes 
to the WFTU for arbitration. The Greek government, anxious 
to make a good impression on the West and to distinguish itself 
from: the prewar Metaxas dictatorship, gave assurances of its 
desire to preserve trade-union freedom and to see the Greek trade- 
union movement conform with the conditions for affiliation estab- 
lished by the WFTU. 

After several postponements, elections took place in March 
1946, under the supervision of a WF TU delegation that included 
in addition to Saillant a member each of the CGT, the TUC, and 
the AUCCTU, as well as a representative of the Greek Supreme 
Court. Several right-wing groups, protesting what they considered 
illegal procedures, abstained from voting, thus giving the Com- 
munists an overwhelming majority. The legislature, however, 
declared the election results invalid, not only claiming minor 
irregularities but also citing powers, granted under the emergency 
situation, which enabled the government to remove the Executive 
of the GGCL and to impound its assets to prevent their use by 
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the Communists. As a result the WFTU, addressing itself both 
to the Greek government and to the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
meeting in Paris, protested sharply against government interfer- 
ence and the violation of trade-union rights. This was followed 
up by a mission of Léon Jouhaux, the non-Communist president 
of the CGT, who acted on behalf of the WFTU in a renewed 
effort to mediate between the warring factions. In view of the 
critical situation it is surprising to what extent the Greek govern- 
ment remained responsive to the trade-union pressures from 
abroad, and willing to accommodate the Western trade unions. 

After the dissolution of the elected Executive a new provisional 
committee was appointed by the government; in this the Com- 
munists, although invited, refused to serve as a minority. Its 
existence was quickly ended, however, by a court decree declaring 
it illegal. At this point the British government, and subsequently 
the United States government, through their respective labor at- 
taches, entered into negotiations between the Greek trade unions 
and their government, along with TUC, AFL, and CIO repre- 
sentatives. This resulted in the resumption of negotiations be- 
tween the left and right wings regarding the composition of the 
Executive. 

The WFTU, declaring itself unwilling to recognize the new 
government-appointed governing body of the GGCL, continued 
to make protests to the United Nations and the Greek govern- 
ment. The Communists realized, however, that in view of the 
stand taken by the Western governments and the non-Communist 
trade unions, the Greek issue might threaten the unity of the 
WFTU if pressed further. They were not yet prepared to go that 
far, even though the honeymoori of close cooperation was already 
over. At the December 1946 Executive Board meeting the Com- 
munist members not only gave up their efforts to obtain dominant 
status for the Greek Communist labor group, but even consented 
to a resolution that was to make acceptance of minority status 
binding on their Greek comrades, assuming that they still desired 
WFTU affiliation, Although the Greek Communists agreed in 
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principle to accept the resolution, they balked at its implemen- 
tation, demanding WFTU supervision of the new agreement 
rather than that of the TUC, AFL, and CIO. This the non-Com- 
munist Greek trade-union leaders rejected, and the Communists 
withdrew from participation in the GGCL Executive in June 
1947. 

Thereupon the Greek trade-union movement was managed 
through the general secretariat under the leadership of the right 
wing, while at least nominally five seats on the Provisional Execu- 
tive were held open for the Communists. In 1950 a new consti- 
tution was drawn up which changed the entire procedure of 
electing the Executive Board, thereby excluding the Communists. 
At that time the revolt had come to an end, and the WFTU had 
already split, making this episode a closed chapter. 

In addition to these two cases, the WFTU undertook several 
other investigating missions, mostly in order to obtain Western 
trade-union endorsement of reports that trade-union rights were 
being violated in Iran, Japan, and South Korea — the latter two 
under United States occupation. These efforts were without 
success. 

As international tension mounted, so did the tension between 
the Communist and the non-Communist unions, with the latter 
identifying themselves with the interests of the West and the 
Communists with those of the Soviet Union. The issue that fin- 
ally forced the break between the two groups was the Western- 
oriented trade unions’ acceptance and endorsement of the Mar- 
shall Plan, which had been proposed in the summer of 1947, and 
on which these unions pinned their hope for accelerated economic 
reconstruction in Europe. The plan was rejected by the Com- 
munists as a revival of “dollar imperialism.” In March 1948 the 
non-Communists formed in London the ERP-Trade-Union Ad- 
visory Committee, supporting the Marshall Plan, while the Com- 
munists met in Sofia denouncing it and acclaiming its Soviet 
counterthrust, the Molotov Plan. After some haggling, which 
continued until January 1949, the Western trade unions walked 
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out of a Paris meeting of the WFTU Executive Board, and subse- 
quently joined forces with the AFL to found the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 


The WFTU Since 1949 


The immediate expectations of the Western trade unions were 
that the split would mean the end of the WFTU, since it now 
had its membership primarily behind the Iron Curtain and stood 
exposed as what it was, a purely Communist front. If anything, 
the split gave the WFTU new vitality, though a changed function, 
enabling it now to operate unencumbered by considerations of 
the non-Communist trade unions. Its approach was now unity-of- 
action-from-below. 

In view of the stalemate on the trade-union front in Europe, 
the WFTU now started to direct its primary attention to Africa 
and Asia, whence it had been barred from sending missions by 
its former Western affiliates. Thus at its first Congress in Milan 
in 1949, it announced its intention to enlarge its operations in 
these areas in support of the embattled Communist labor move- 
ments there. The immediate result was the widely heralded and 
even more widely analyzed propaganda conference of the Asian 
and Austral-Asian Trade Union Conference, held in Peking in 
November 1949, at which the Maoist strategy of four-class col- 
laboration was for the first time pronounced as the official strategy 
of the international Communist movement in Asia. Such class 
collaboration, however, required increasing emphasis on political 
activities, a manoeuvrability that the continuation of the armed 
struggle precluded. Consequently the resort to arms, although re- 
maining an endorsed tool for “driving out the imperialists,” was 
to be relegated to a secondary position. Here again, because of 
the widespread Communist revolts in South and Southeast Asia 
and the immediate proximity of the conference to the outbreak 
of the Korean war, much significance was subsequently attributed 
to the WFTU and to the role it allegedly played in these upris- 
ings — for which, however, no documentation exists. 
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The enthusiasm over its new freedom of operations proved 
short-lived when the WFTU ran up against the stark realities of 
Soviet foreign-policy changes, which relegated it purely to the 
role of a propaganda movement directed at Communism’s major 
target, the working class. Its role since the split may be put into 
clearer perspective by relating it to the general purpose of Com- 
munist internationals in such fields as labor, women, youth, and 
intellectuals. Their main function is to persuade people that 
Russia and Communism are against all the things men fear most: 
economic insecurity, social injustice, exploitation, militarism, and 
nuclear warfare. 

For many workers oppostion to such evils is a worthwhile objec- 
tive, regardless of the source of the agitation. Though most 
workers are basically conservative and not readily responsive to 
propaganda, and though many, of course, are aware of its source 
and of the underlying motives of Communism in disseminating 
it, there arise from time to time domestic or international crises 
during which skepticism turns to acceptance of Communist ex- 


planations for the underlying causes of events that the workers 


fear. Furthermore, Communist propaganda makes the position of 
anti-Communist reformist labor and social movements more diffi- 
cult, because they have to maintain a clear distinction between 
themselves and the Communists. Thus they must point out that 
while they are against the same things as the Communists, they 
are not for the same things. Nevertheless, there are always elements 
in such non-Communist organizations which feel that cooperation 
with the Communists on social and economic matters could ad- 
vance their cause more effectively. If the reformists fail to gain 
redress, the Communists can blame the noncooperating groups. 
Thus by putting trade unions and similar organizations on the 
defensive with peace and anti-rearmament slogans, or with de- 
mands for higher wages for less work and better social-security 
protection, the WFTU makes its contribution to Soviet foreign 
policy. This is the primary utility of Communist-front organiza- 
tions and special internationals, all with the same objectives. The 
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actual ability of these groups to gain converts to Communism, or 
even votes for Communism, is of secondary importance and is 
not a real measure of the success of Soviet propaganda.’ 


PsEuDO-TRADE-UNION Functions. The WFTU constantly plays 
up the imminence of crisis, in the hope of adding to the insecurity 
of the working class and making it more responsive to Communist 
propaganda. In this scheme the United States is always held re- 
sponsible for the “crisis,” because it controls the non-Communist 
countries through its military and economic power and can there- 
fore be blamed for their anti-labor policies. Anti-Communist 
labor leaders and their trade unions, depicted as tools of their 
reactionary governments and of international financiers, are 
linked to an international plot against the workers. As “proof” 
of its allegations the WFTU cites these labor leaders’ support of 
the United States aid programs, Western rearmament, and Amer- 
ican dumping of surpluses abroad, all of which have the alleged 
effect of depressing the workers’ standard of living. Western trade- 
union participation in the American-sponsored productivity 
program was initially depicted as complicity in marshaling Euro- 
pean workers in a vast international speed-up program, to which 
were ascribed all kinds of mental and physical occupational dis- 
eases. Recently the WFTU has shifted the basis of its attack against 
higher productivity, stating that it is all right in principle, so 
long as the workers benefit from it in higher wages and shorter 
hours, but that as long as the workers do not receive these extra 
benefits it remains a method of capitalist exploitation. 

The WFTU's international trade-union activities — congresses, 
special conferences, protests to United Nations agencies against 
alleged violations of trade-union rights — are merely outward 
trappings to give its propaganda the appearance of substance. A 
trade-union international requires a strong community of interest, 
which cannot exist between Communist and non-Communist 


1See Bernard S$. Morris, “Communist International Front Organizations: Their 
Nature and Function,” in World Politics (October 1956). 
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unions or even between Soviet-Communist and Western-Com- 
munist unions, except when all members are willing to accept 
Soviet interests as identical with their own. This was recognized by 
the non-Communist unions that left the WFTU in 1949 because 
their loyalties to their respective countries had come into sharp 
conflict with Soviet interests regarding United States aid and 
Western defense. This split did not, however, eliminate conflicts 
of interest between the remaining trade unions inside and out- 
side the Soviet orbit. 

WFTU.affiliated unions outside the orbit, whether Communist- 
dominated or not, generally use their control over their member- 
ships to challenge the government and employers. Within the 
Soviet orbit, labor organizations are the government's guardians 
of labor discipline. Thus the basic functions, as well as the basic 
interests, of these different types of unions are diametrically op- 
posed. These two divergent interests often clash when Soviet 
foreign policy compels the leaders of the Western Communist 
unions to subordinate the interests of their movements. The 
WFTHU is therefore, by the very terms of its organization, unable 
to express the interests of its non-captive affiliates. 

While the duality of interest among its member organizations 
makes it impossible for the WFTU to function as an interna- 
tional movement for the promotion of the interests of its indi- 
vidual affiliates, it is not basically interested in promoting the 
general welfare of the workers, This issue alone would have split 
the WFTU sooner or later, even if the issue of national loyalty 
had not arisen in the dramatic form of the cold war. To Western 
trade unions the welfare function of a trade-union international 
is fundamental, while Communist trade-union movements deny 
that international or national campaigns for social and economic 
reform can basically advance the interests of the workers. Success- 
ful reform programs would merely lead the workers to question 
the Communist prediction that only with the collapse of the capi- 
talist system will the workers come into their own. 

In the Soviet orbit there is obviously no room for a labor 
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movement, let alone an international-front organization, that 
could defend the interests of the workers against their govern- 
ments. Nor is it possible to promote rapidly the welfare of the 
workers in underdeveloped areas, because of the limited eco- 
nomic resources available for such improvements. Thus both in 
the Soviet orbit and in the underdeveloped countries the most 
useful function of the WFTU is to promote international soli- 
darity, in order to impress the workers that they are not isolated 
but that through their international bonds “socialism” is being 
promoted throughout the world. 

In Western countries with strong Communist labor movements, 
such as France and Italy, the need for labor internationalism is 
insignificant and the trade unions require no guidance from an 
international propaganda agency. Their affiliation with the 
WFTU is supposed to demonstrate to the world that “socialism” 
and the WFTU have strong followings in the advanced Western 
countries as well as in Communist countries. 

Because of general recognition that the WFTU’s role is nar- 
rowly circumscribed by the requirements of Russian propaganda 
in the field of labor, and that its scope for the promotion of 
workers’ welfare is accordingly limited, its representatives to the 
UN, the ILO, and ECOSOC, although officially accredited along 
with those of other international labor and welfare organizations, 
are generally ignored. Furthermore, the WFTU’s open Commu- 
nist bias and its rejection of the idea of European integration 
have kept it from the various Furopean economic coordinating 
and planning bodies in which the ICFTU and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU) have representa- 


tives and advisers. 


Tue Poverty of WFTU Cras. Apart from its propaganda 
activities, the role ascribed to the WFTU in the Communist 
apparatus has been proved to be either exaggerated or unfounded. 
Although the WFTU would like to take credit for various poli- 
tical and economic strikes by Communist unions or Communist- 
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led segments of non-Communist labor movements, there is no 
evidence that it has been able either to call such strikes or to 
coordinate them. It is more likely that the strikes are called in 
direct response to the prevailing party line, or on specific instruc- 
tions from the local Communist party, or in response to a special 


local situation. 
The most that available evidence indicates is that the WFTU, 


through its publications, international meetings, occasional 


couriers, and fraternal visits, helps to spread the Communist party 
line among labor leaders. The frequently cited political strikes 
of seamen and dockers against the Marshall Plan, NATO, and 
arms shipments to Indochina and Korea were, in the main, or- 
ganized by the local Communist parties and Communist-dom- 
inated trade unions — and, at that, were anything but effective 
and coordinated. The main reason for the WFTU’s lack of suc- 
cess in organizing political strikes is that workers are not generally 
susceptible to strike calls for political reasons and will respond 
only to bread-and-butter issues. Such strikes do not readily lend 
themselves to international direction and coordination, but once 
they break out the WFTU associates itself with the action. 

That the WF TU leadership is well aware of this order of things 
can be seen from a resolution adopted at the Vienna Congress in 
October 1955, which stated: ““Whenever the workers, whether 
they are affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions or 
not, fight for their demands and in defense of peace, they inevi- 
tably take up the position of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and act for the application of its program. That is why 
the World Federation of Trade Unions speaks not only in the 
name of .its members but also in the name of all workers.” 

The lack of substance in the WFTU’s claims is also manifested 
in the indiscriminate way it credits itself with various strikes and 
trade-union actions throughout the world, as for instance in the 
following statement: ““The great and victorious strikes in Italy 
and France, as in Brazil, India, Japan, and other countries, the 
‘ntroduction of the Labor Code in the colonies of French Africa, 
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the release of Allain Le Leap, Vice President of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and General Secretary of the French 
General Confederation of Labor, and of other French trade-union 
leaders, the release of Lazare Pena, Vice President of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and leader of the Cuban workers, 
are significant results of the united action and international soli- 
darity of the workers.” 

Again, in a speech of January 1955, Benoit Frachon, General 
Secretary of the French CGT, credited the WFTU with being 
the moving spirit behind the armistice in Korea, the rejection of 
the EDC in London, and other such “labor matters” as the ending 
of the war in Indochina. The WFTU has even taken credit for 
the anti-rearmament position of the ICFTU-affiliated German 
Trade Union Federation, and for the “Geneva spirit.” An organi- 
zation that resorts to such propaganda tricks can hardly be taken 
for the coherent, well organized, and well disciplined interna- 
tional workers’ movement that the Communists would like to 
make the WFTU appear. Quite the contrary is reflected in the 
difficulties that the WFTU has experienced in organizing such 
special conferences as the one on International Social Security in 
March 1953 in Vienna, and a more recent one against German 
rearmament in April 1955 in Leipzig, East Germany. In both 
cases the meetings had to be postponed several times because of 
a lack of interest on the part of workers from Western countries. 
Individuals called ‘delegates elected at the places of work,” rep- 
resenting no one in particular, and Western Communist party 
members with no standing in the labor movements of their coun- 
tries provided the claques from non-Communist countries. 

The only significant WFTU activities other than meetings and 
propaganda are financial assistance to weak trade unions, mostly 
from underdeveloped countries, and the occasional payment of 
strike funds to both WFTU.-affiliated and independent unions. 
WFTU funds have been sent also to various national trade unions, 
and other expenditures have been made to create goodwill 
through flood-relief donations and disaster aid. 
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Since the WFTU cannot forge its affiliates into a working-class 
weapon against Western welfare and defense policies, and since 
the lines between Communist and non-Communist trade unions 
are for the most part clearly drawn, why has such an organization 
such importance to the Russians that they are willing to expend 
for it considerable amounts of foreign currency and of the time 
and talents of ranking Communist leaders? How can the WFTU 
promote the interests of Russian foreign policy in general, and 
how does it operate in this particular period? 

Part of the explanation lies in the Communist concept of inter- 
national labor solidarity. According to Communist doctrine, the 
downfall of capitalist society will come when the workers every- 
where come to the realization that in their struggle against the 
class enemy they have in common far stronger bonds of interest 
than the patriotic bonds that now tie them to their countries. The 
fact that there are numerous and well documented instances in 
which the labor movements of most European countries, even in 
the face of grave provocation, have rejected revolution to support 
their governments is explained away simply by declarations that 
the workers would have risen had they not been betrayed by their 
leaders and had they been made aware of their “objective” situa- 
tion. Thus it is by definition the function of a Communist trade- 
union international to appeal to all workers, educate them through 
propaganda, and undermine the position of the anti-Communist 
trade-union leaders who stand in the way of “‘socialist’’ progress 
by their betrayal of the workers’ interests. This objective is facili- 
tated by the familiar tactic called “unity of action,” the most 
important propaganda technique of the WFTU, and indeed of 
the entire Communist movement. 


Tue Fetisu oF “Unity oF Action.” The primary aim of labor 
“unity of action” is to undermine rival trade-union leadership 
while trying to break out of the political isolation in which the 
Communists so often find themselves. To achieve this, Commu- 
nists either approach non-Communist unions for cooperation in 
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strikes, or join the strike movements of others. For their purpose 
it matters littke whether the non-Communist leaders agree to 
cooperation. If the national non-Communist leadership refuses, 
it is denounced for betraying the workers, and efforts are made to 
enlist the cooperation of regional and local leaders or of shop 
stewards at the plant level, in order to show that the national 
leadership does not enjoy the confidence of its subordinates or of 
the rank-and-file. If the non-Communist leadership, forced by cir- 
cumstances, cooperates, the Communists take credit for fighting 
the battle of the entire working class. In that case, even though 
such limited cooperation may be popular with the non-Commu- 
nist rank-and-file, its leaders may well lose political standing in 
the rest of the community. Regardless of the response, “unity of 
action” furnishes the Communists ample opportunity to under- 
mine or weaken the positions of their rivals, either from below or 
from above. 

Similar tactics are applied on the local and plant levels, even 
in the absence of a Communist labor organization. Individual 
Communists or Communist cells may take advantage of specific 
grievances to precipitate a strike. If they meet resistance in the 
local union they may try it through their influence at the plant 
level. Thereupon they can confront the local leadership with the 
alternatives of supporting the strike or being discredited in the 
eyes of the workers, regardless of whether the regional or national 
leadership approves such action. Depending on the response, the 
Communists can then expose the disunity within the ranks of 
their rivals. If all levels of the non-Communist leadership co- 


operate, the Communists may embarrass their temporary allies 


by taking the major credit for the venture. 

In content the WFTU’s “unity of action” campaign consists of 
appeals and invitations to its rival internationals for cooperation 
on such general problems as peaceful coexistence, opposition to 
the use of atomic and hydrogen weapons, resistance to the pro- 
ductivity drives in the West; of raising the specter of European 
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unity under German domination; and of protests against German 
rearmament and against “colonialism” in the backward areas. ‘To 
charges that these are not really trade-union objectives Giuseppe 
di Vittorio of the Italian CGIL answered in an article in the 
October 1955 issue of the World Trade Union Movement: “One 
of the greatest merits of the WFTU . . . is that it has prevented 
the modern trade union movement from falling into the grave 
mistake of the old reformist trade unions, which tended to restrict 
the trade union action of the workers. .. . This stultified the trade 
unions, left them without any perspective of extending and in- 


creasing their struggles, their gains, and on the contrary, created 


all the prerequisites for their downfall, as is shown by the inglo- 


rious dissolution of the Amsterdam International of Trade 
Unions” (the latter was dissolved in 1945 at the insistence of 
the WFTU). 

When the non-Communist leaders, as expected, reject these 
offers, they are castigated for their failure to work for peace and 
disarmament and against colonialism. Then, in order to demon- 
strate that the free labor movements do not really speak for 
anyone, members of unions affiliated with the ICFTU or the 
IFCTU, and also members of unions unaffiliated with any inter- 
national, are invited to congresses and meetings with all expenses 
paid. 

Typical of the “unity of action” campaign on the international 
level was WFTU General Secretary Saillant’s appeal to the 
ICFTU and the IFCTU in April 1955 to set aside mere political 
differences and hold a joint congress, to promote not only peace 
but also a “World Charter of Basic Trade-Union Rights.” ]. H. 
Oldenbroek, General Secretary of the ICFTU, rejected this appeal 
at that organization’s Vienna Congress in May 1955, demanding 
that the WFTU first show its sincerity by denouncing violations 
of trade-union rights in Communist countries, whence it drew 
90 percent of its affiliates. To this the WFTU replied: “What do 
we care about taunts? For the trade unions and for the workers 
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of the world the importance of their unity, or at any rate their 
agreement, is so great that it compels any honest militant of the 
working class to neglect any questions of personal pride.” 

“Unity of action” tactics figure prominently in the WFTU'’s 
continued campaign for wage increases and reduction of the work 
week to 40 hours. Up to 1956 its leaders argued that Western 
rearmament was largely responsible for low wages and high taxes, 
and that real wages remained lower in 1955 than they had been 
in 1938. The WFTU therefore exhorted all workers, regardless 
of their political opinions and trade-union affiliation, to fight for 
higher wages and better working conditions. The ICFTU and the 
Western trade unions were accused of having purposely avoided 
pressing for an aggressive wage policy in their anxiety to con- 
tribute to Western rearmament. Thus the WFTU campaign for 
higher wages and shorter hours, by trying to set the working class 
against NATO and European defense, was a direct contribution 
to the furtherance of Soviet foreign-policy objectives. 

During 1956, interestingly enough, the emphasis shifted from 
rearmament to the problem of European unity. Especially after 
the outbreak of the Suez crisis in the latter part of that year, the 
WFTU’s appeals to the Western workers stressed the problem of 
German economic domination of Europe. For instance, German 
bankers and industrialists were reported to be gleefully watching 
the waning power positions and the mounting economic difficul- 
ties of their country’s once great rivals, the empires of France 
and Great Britain. With such charges, the Communists seek to 
inveigle the workers into opposing European unity, of which the 
ICFTU and the IFCTU are strong advocates. 

At the same time they have shifted their campaign from primary 
demands for higher wages to a reduction of the work week with- 
out a loss of wages, which, if carried out on a European level, 
would further undermine the competitive position of the eco- 
nomically weaker nations. These last appeals are made not only 
to the WFTU membership in Western Europe and the European 
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workers in general, but also to the ICFTU leadership, on the 
ground that here are purely economic issues involving the 
workers’ welfare without political implications. 

The outstanding opportunity for demonstrating how united 
the international working class is, despite the differences of their 
leaders, was provided by the Suez crisis, which found all the inter- 
nationals — the WFTU, the ICFTU, the IFCTU, and ACLU, 
the Pan-Arab International — for once on the same side, along 
with virtually all the major national trade-union centers. Tri- 
umphantly the WFTU listed European and Asian, Communist 
and non-Communist unions together, showing the “impressive 
unity of the working class against imperialism and for peace.” 

In view of the present general confidence that war between the 
Eastern and Western blocs is unlikely, and the de-bipolarization 
of international relations, as manifested by Afro-Asian neutralism 
on the one hand and European cooperation toward greater self- 
reliance on the other, local Communist activities tend to lose 
their global implications. Thus strikes for reasonable economic 
objectives have provided new opportunities for “unity of action” 
campaigns, because they have become less vulnerable to charges 
of Communist tactical motivations. Consequently the Commu- 
nists, especially in Italy, France, and India, hope to regain some 
of the confidence of the workers by encouraging their labor move- 
ments to greater militancy. 

Since the end of the Korean war the Communist parties and 
trade unions, with few exceptions, have avoided any show of mili- 
tancy in order to demonstrate that they are responsible political 
or labor organizations. But these restraints, imposed by Soviet 
policy, adversely affected the size and quality of Communist trade 
unions, whose greatest appeal has been their militancy. As a result 
of these restraints, the major Communist-dominated trade unions 
have in recent years experienced organizational difficulties, par- 
ticularly in France, Italy, and India. Even in Indonesia, where 
the Communist trade-union movement is at present singularly 
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successful, there was initially considerable opposition to the re- 
straint imposed on the Central Federation of Indonesian Trade 
Unions (SOBSI) by the Indonesian Communist Party for the 
sake of closer collaboration with the government. The arguments 
ensuing over this issue precipitated a major purge of party and 
trade-union leadership in 1953, and led to several splits among 
SOBSI affiliates. 

Since the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, and the ensuing partial thaw, the Soviets have given the 
Communist trade unions greater manoeuvrability. This has led 
to a shift of tactics, permitting an increasing number of wage 
demands by Communist unions, reinforced by strikes and accom- 
panied by “unity of action” campaigns. Whenever such cam- 
paigns have been successful in getting the cooperation of non- 
Communist unions, the Communist leaders have raised the issue 
of unification of all political segments of the labor movements 
into one united non-party trade-union federation. 

But these activities, although faithfully supported by the 
WFTU, have done little to strengthen the Communist labor 
movement. In the West this is due to counter-activities by govern- 
ments, employers, and rival unions; to suspicion by many workers 
and trade-union leaders concerning the continued ulterior poli- 
tical motivation of all Communist trade-union activities; and to 
the inability of Communist labor leaders to shed their political 
identity convincingly. The Communists’ situation has not been 
made any easier by the exposés of Stalinism, of unrest behind the 
Iron Curtain, and of Soviet measures against the Hungarian re- 
volt. The repeated statements by WFTU General Secretary Sail- 
lant in support of the ruthless Russian intervention in Hungary 
and suppression of what he called “fascist counter-revolutionaries” 
helped little to further the cause of Communism among workers 
in the West. If anything, they merely showed up the WFTU’s 
cynical disregard for workers’ welfare or even solidarity. Its pro- 
nouncements and explanations of what had happened in Hungary 
went far beyond anything any other Communist-front organiza- 
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tions, or even the Communist-dominated trade unions of France 
and Italy, were willing to say about it. 


APPEAL TO THE COLONIAL CounTRIES. With international 
alignments clearly fixed among European and North American 
labor movements, the best opportunities for the WFTU pre- 
sented themselves in the colonial and former colonial countries. 
There, even under relatively stabilized political conditions, the 
oppositionist spirit engendered by bitter memories of colonial 
rule and independence struggles, buttressed by lack of economic 
and political satisfaction, remained strong. Since most of the non- 
Communist trade unions of Africa and Asia have little control 
over individual leaders and lack fixed policies of cooperation 
with Communist organizations, whether at home or abroad, the 
scope of the WFTU’s unity-of-action-from-below campaign is con- 
siderably broader there than in Europe, especially among unions 
already committed to the ICFTU or to strict regional isolation. 
In the case of affiliates and other Communist-dominated unions — 
for the most part beleaguered by unfriendly governments — the 


WFTU provides opportunities for leadership training, invita- 
tions for trips abroad, and other demonstrations of international 


solidarity. 

But above all, in the Afro-Asian area there still exist oppor- 
tunities for recruiting new adherents, especially among smaller 
organizations in countries where trade unions are either weak or 
nonexistent and the leadership is as yet uncommitted to a fixed 
international position. In such countries the Communists can 
gain important political influence through the labor movements, 
by winning the confidence of one or two potential leaders by 
means of invitations to international conferences and congresses 
with all expenses paid. Young leaders in these countries, unsure 
of themselves, need not only guidance and training but also out- 
side approval of what they are doing. An invitation to Russia or 
China constitutes proof that the leaders in the advanced “‘social- 
ist’ countries know and care about them. A trip, a short indoc- 
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trination course, the furnishing of propaganda material in their 
own language, or a small amount of money to aid a strike be- 
comes the concrete experience of the meaning of international 
solidarity. It conveys not only to the leaders but also to their 
rank-and-file the idea that as others have already succeeded, so 
will they. Even if their particular endeavor fails, there will be 
others to carry on, and no police reprisal can reach behind the 
borders of the “socialist’’ countries. 

A good example of the WFTU appeal to the labor leaders of 
the underdeveloped areas was provided by the Conference of Agri- 
cultural and Forestry Workers held in Vienna in October 1953, 
during the Third World Congress of the WFTU there. The con- 
ference presented a detailed program for extending WFTU in- 
fluence among peasants and in villages through existing trade 
unions. Among the organizational devices particularly stressed 
was the collection of dues as a means of promoting among the 
workers and peasants a vested interest in their movements. Once 
the solution was postulated, it remained only to be carried out, 
regardless of the difficulty of collecting dues and of organizing 
anything but transitory political activities in the rural areas of 
the underdeveloped countries. The elaboration of such details, 
even though of uncertain usefulness, added a touch of apparent 
realism and thoroughness to the program. Lacking a priori judg- 
ment as to the practicality of particular tactics, the inexperienced 
but idealistic young leaders from the colonial and underdeveloped 
countries cannot but be impressed by the completeness of the 
program presented to them, and by the fact that Communism 
provides them with clear and seemingly plausible explanations 
for all their problems. 

The current Soviet diplomatic approach toward the Afro- 
Asian governments, paralleled on the lower levels by bilateral 
and multilateral contacts among labor and other special organi- 
zations, has been carried out largely at the expense of, or at least 
without regard to, the national Communist movements. For the 
labor movements the new Soviet appeal to the Asian and Middle 
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Eastern governments makes obsolete the practice of unity-of- 
action-from-below, that is, the discrediting of leaders, and de- 
mands instead political cooperation and even outright trade-union 
unity wherever possible. In some cases this has meant that Com- 
munist labor movements have had to give up their identity and 
international affiliation in order to merge with the non-Commu- 
nists. 

For example, the Tunisian WFTU affiliate merged with the 
nationalist ICFTU-affiliated Union Générale Tunisienne du 
Travail, but at the price of exclusion from leadership. in Morocco 
the ICFTU-affiliated Union Marocaine du Travail has absorbed 
the Moroccan section of the French CGT, and the Communist 
labor movement has disappeared as an entity. In French West 
Africa the Communist CGT changed its name in 1956 to Con- 
fédération Autonome Africaine, severed its official ties with the 
CGT in France, gave up its WFTU membership, and, along with 
the non-Communist nationalist autonomous unions, set up a roof 
organization called Union Générale des Travailleurs d'Afrique 
Noire, in preparation for an eventual merger. The Sudan Workers’ 
Trade Union Federation, Communist-dominated but never for- 
mally affiliated with the WFTU, has joined the Egyptian-con- 
trolled Arab Confederation of Labor Unions (ACLU), and is 
now making overtures to the non-Communist Sudanese unions. 
All these are moves in which the WFTU has played an important 
coordinating role. Communist labor leaders from WFTU.-affiliated 
unions in Lebanon and Tunisia helped in the formation of the 
ACLU and in the drafting of its constitution, although they 
themselves were barred from membership in order not to com- 
promise ACLU’s “‘neutralism.” In addition to these examples, 
unity efforts have also been reported between Communist and 
non-Communist trade unions in India, Indonesia, and Japan. 

Nationally, these tactics have provided the Communists with 
increasing opportunities for infiltrating the nationalist labor 
movements, while allaying fears that they would challenge the 
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nationalist governments through revolutionary and subversive 
activities. Internationally, these tactics serve Soviet interests far 
better than the past strategy of the local Communist parties and 
trade unions, by strengthening their bonds with the neutralists on 
the basis of their common anti-Western orientation. Consequently 
the Soviets have been able to obtain the participation of many 
ardent and prominent Afro-Asians who, far from being neutral, 
will willingly lend themselves to anti-Western and, anti-colonialist 
demonstrations, even when sponsored by such patent Communist 
fronts as the WF TU. Often the only qualification to their support 
of Soviet-sponsored causes is their refusal to accept formal member- 
ship, and this in any case is irrelevant for the WFTU, which on 
the contrary seeks all possible opportunities to demonstrate the 
wide support its program enjoys outside its own ranks. 

The new lease on life that the WFTU is now enjoying, after 
having been in the doldrums since 1950, was clearly demonstrated 
at its latest Congress, held in Leipzig in October 1957, where that 
organization displayed its ability to attract non-Communist Afro- 
Asian trade-union leaders on an unprecedented scale, even includ- 
ing some from ICFTU affiliates,’ although in most cases these 
represented minority factions in unofficial capacities. The increas- 
ing contacts of Afro-Asian affiliates of the ICFTU not only with 
unaffiliated neutralist movements, such as the ACLU, but also 
with labor organizations from the Soviet orbit, and the willing- 
ness to attend the Leipzig Congress shown by some leaders of 
ICFTU affiliates, especially from Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
have enabled the Communists and the WFTU to claim some 


propaganda successes over their anti-Communist rival. 
Regardless of the significance of such claims, ICFTU affiliates 


2Information on attendance is incomplete, since no official lists are available. 
The three Afro-Asian ICFTU affiliates known to have been “represented” are the 
Sudan Railway Workers (minority), the Japanese National Railway Workers’ 
Union, and the Thai National Trade Union Congress. Representation has been 
claimed for at least seven other ICFTU affiliates in Europe, Latin America, and 


Australia. 
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in India, Japan, Ghana, North Africa, and Southeast Asia have 
from time to time been discomfited by the ICFTU’s Western 
orientation. Many Asian and African unions joined the ICFTU 
in 1949, or shortly afterward, when they were greatly concerned 
about the internal and external threats of Communism. Although 
they no longer feel this immediate threat they cannot withdraw, 
partly for internal reasons and partly for reasons of their coun- 
tries’ official relations with the West. The leaders of these unions, 
indifferent to the fact that their Iron Curtain junkets undermine 
the ICFTU, feel that the Western trade unions will remain sat- 
isfied with the fact of continued membership, and will continue 
aid and moral support. To these men the important consideration 
is the prestige attached to invitations to visit Communist countries 
and participate in international front activities, and the fact that 
they conveniently serve to refute charges of being pro-Western. 

In summing up, what stands out most clearly is the WFTU’s 
tactical flexibility as a Soviet propaganda instrument. It has 
adapted itself to and benefited from the current Soviet political 
and economic offensive in the underdeveloped countries. Thus, 
even though the Communist movements in Khrushchev’s “zone 
of peace,” with the exception perhaps of Indonesia, are farther 
away from the achievement of national power than at any time 
since 1948, the WFTU has been able to gain new prominence by 
obtaining the cooperation of neutralist unions, and even of the 
leaders of some ICFTU-affiliated unions, in demonstrations fav- 
oring Soviet foreign policy against the West. Thereby it has sup- 
plemented the growing bilateral and multilateral exchanges of 
fraternal missions with Iron Curtain trade unions outside the 
WFTU. 

Furthermore, it has used its recently revived prestige to help 
promote separate Afro-Asian trade-union contacts in order to 
bring about the formation of a new Afro-Asian labor movement, 
which, if it materialized, would tend to undermine the position 
of the ICFTU in the underdeveloped countries. To that extent, 
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perhaps, the return to the united-front-from-above strategy may 
enable the WFTU to go again beyond mere propaganda tactics. 
Thus nominally uncommitted labor movements in Africa and 
Asia, as well as Communist and non-Communist trade-union 
movements involved in merger negotiations, will increase de- 
mands for WFTU-ICFTU cooperation. Since the ICFTU is ex- 
pected to reject such overtures, the demands of the Afro-Asians 
for international support and cooperation are expected to create 
increasing pressures for establishing a new neutralist international 
labor movement of the underdeveloped countries. In this respect 
it is indeed remarkable how the WFTU’s ability to improvise has 
afforded it a new lease on life by investing its activities with a 
patina of spontaneity, to which all kinds of people and groups 
are willing to contribute. 





THE “TYRANNY OF THE 
MAJORITY’” 


BY FERDINAND A. HERMENS 


and representative governments have been con- 
fronted, throughout their history, by two major charges. The one 
is that democracy knows of no effective way to establish authority, 
in the absence of which liberty leads to license and, in the end, 
democracy to tyranny. The basic aspects of this charge cannot be 
taken up here. A detailed discussion would first have to consider 
the cases in which “the decision-making process in a democracy is 
slowed and even blocked in the very organs set up to articulate 
the popular will,” ? and then analyze the cases in which the pre- 
political prerequisites of democracy are lacking.? I believe it can 
thus be demonstrated that representative government, combined 
with an effective party organization, provides the means by which 
liberty and authority can be united, to the lasting advantage of 
both. 

The second charge is the opposite of the first. It holds that demo- 
cratic government is too strong rather than too weak, and this fear 
has found expression in the popular term, “tyranny of the major- 
ity.” A great many writers, some of them prominent in the history 
of political philosophy, have used this term, thereby endorsing 
the warning it conveys. But by enlarging briefly on the true im- 
plications of majority rule it can be shown that neither in the 
assumptions underlying it nor in the results it produces is it 
properly subject to the charge thus leveled against it. 

* Eptrors’ Nore—This essay will be incorporated in the author's forthcoming 


book, The Representative Republic, to be published in the spring ef 1958 by the 
University of Notre Dame Press, in the “International Studies” series of the Notre 


Dame Committee on International Relations. 
1 Arnold Zurcher, “Democracy’s Declining Capacity to Govern,” in Western 


Political Quarterly (December 1955) p. 529. 
2 See F. A. Hermens, Democracy or Anarchy? A Study of Proportional Representa- 


tion (Notre Dame 1941) pp. 207-08. 
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Majority Rule as a Political Process 


In the past, when majority rule was defended it was referred to as 
that admirable rule of “counting heads in order to save the trouble 
of breaking them.” This generation, having witnessed the effi- 
ciency of the totalitarian dictatorships in “breaking” heads, appre- 
ciates the strength of that argument. Still, it is a negative argu- 
ment, and majority rule should stand or fall on the basis of its 
positive aspects. Majority rule, to be sure, means that, in the 
selection of a candidate or in the determination of an issue, there 
prevails the will of those who cast fifty percent plus one of the 
valid votes. We should go beyond this result, however, and study 
the process by which it is achieved. 

That process, with exceptions too few to be considered here, 
is one of persuasion. It is necessary to convince thousands, and 
often millions, of voters that a particular candidate deserves to be 
preferred to his rivals. No matter how powerful the appeal of 
organized propaganda may be, in the end the individual voter 
enters the polling booth and makes his own decision, which is 
based on a considerable degree of independence in the case of the 
undecided voter. We may therefore say that government by 
majority is government by persuasion. The reason why a particu- 
lar candidate prevails is that he and his supporters have done a 
better job at persuading voters than their rivals. 

Before we proceed we may note one of the implications of 
majority rule that is more easily overlooked than all others: that 
is, that majority rule is based on a deeper respect for the human 
person than can be found in any other way of making political 
decisions. All non-democratic forms of government must assume 
that the people are not able to judge the affairs of their community. 
Some kind of elite, selected by means other than the free choice 
of the governed, and often self-perpetuating without regard for any 
criterion relating to its social usefulness, makes decisions for the 
people. At best this is done in the manner in which parents and 
guardians act on behalf of minors. Democracy, by placing 
decisions in the hands of the majority, assumes that people are 
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of age and able to act on their own. The Christian may well 
remember that while St. Paul speaks of the time when, in his youth, 
even the future master is subject to the authority of servants and 
tutors, he adds that ultimately the young boy reaches ‘man’s 
estate’ and makes his own decisions. Democracy is “man’s estate”’ 
in government. 

Majority rule not only presupposes a relative maturity of the 
people, but also protects their individual rights. This is most 
clearly seen when we consider individuals as members of the 
various minority groups that compose a modern state, be they 
of a religious, racial, social, or political character. Tlomas Wood- 
lock said at one time that “Democracy is the protection of minori- 
ties through the rule of the majority.” The reason is to be found 
in the simple fact that it takes membezs of many minorities to 
make up a majority. In the United States no political group can 
aspire to the status of a major party unless it is willing to accept 
in a prominent position within its ranks Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew. In communities with large groups of unassimilated citizens 
of foreign descent it has become a fine art to establish a balance 
between candidates of different national origins. If any mistake 
is made, either at this stage or later in the campaign, disaster may 
be the result. 

The classic illustration is provided by the elections of 1884, in 
which Grover Cleveland was opposed by James G. Blaine. A few 
days before election day a Republican rally was held in New York. 
A speaker said, in the presence of Biaine, and without being re- 
buked by him, that the Democratic party consisted of a combi- 
nation of “rum, Romanism, and rebellion.” Blaine lost the elec- 
toral vote of New York, and thereby the presidency, by 1100 out 
of a total of about a million votes. Other factors entered the 
picture, but observers are generally agreed that a last-minute 
swing of Catholic votes toward Cleveland was larger than his 
margin of victory. 

The implication is that any minority, no matter how small, may 
be large enough to turn the scales in an election. To the members 
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of the minority itself we must add that part of the majority group 
that resents discrimination no matter against whom it is directed. 
This part may be large. In England, for example, Catholic emanci- 
pation was voted by a parliament that had no Catholic members, 
at a time when the electorate consisted entirely of non-Catholics. 
In the United States Negroes would not have accomplished nearly 
so much as they have in recent years had it not been for the support 
of white people the country over. In all democratic countries 
there now exist organized groups for the purpose of fighting move- 
ments that preach intolerance. These groups are composed for 
the most part of people who belong to the majority, and work for 
tolerance because they are repelled by intolerance. 

There is, of course, a difference between the country at large 
and a particular part of it. In certain periods in American history, 
majorities, in municipalities or even in states, have supported 
intolerance. The Klan of the 1920s is the best example. But such 
“factious” local majorities have never succeeded in the nation at 
large. When, in 1924, the Klan attempted to dominate both the 
Democratic and Republican national conventions, it failed, and 
it soon went into eclipse. Eventually it became a political neces- 
sity for national party leaders to rebuke persons reputed to be 
advocates of intolerance who might try to identify themselves 
with their party. Thus in 1936 Mr. John B. Hamilton, the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, disavowed Mr. 
Winrod, who was running for the Republican nomination for 
Governor of Kansas. In 1944 Mr. Dewey used the most stinging 
words in his vocabulary to ward off the support of Mr. Gerald 
H. K. Smith. In such matters the influence wielded by national 
party leaders tends to increase. National government now 
possesses more power and patronage than ever before, and those 
who are in control of practical politics are more determined than 
ever to elect not just local officeholders but a President and a 








Congressional majority. 
Concessions forced upon party leaders by minorities, and by the 
friends of these minorities within the majority group, are not 
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worthless even if they are at first insincere. Practical concessions 
have their value, regardless of the motive inspiring them. It is of 
particular importance that no party has been able to gain or 
retain power that was not willing to place the power of the law- 
enforcement agencies behind the rights of all. This makes it 
difficult for any group to use violence against a minority. To be 
sure, it does not promote a man’s success if he does not believe 
what he professes; but, as William James has told us, convictions 
tend to follow actions. Therefore those people who, for reasons 
of political convenience, ask for tolerance in their campaign 
speeches are likely to convince themselves at the same time they 
try to persuade others. 

It is of equal importance that a political campaign forces people 
to work together. Instead of merely preaching tolerance they 
have to practice it. Intolerance is a prejudice, and a prae judictum 
is a judgment made before the evidence has been examined. A 
political campaign throws together leading members of all groups, 
in an association that at times becomes rather close. An all-out 
effort is demanded. It soon becomes obvious that it is a luxury 
to regard people within a party primarily as belonging to a certain 
group, and to evaluate them on the basis of the qualities ascribed 
to that group. Either the members of a campaign team will be 
judged on the basis of their personal efficiency or the work will 
suffer. Thus intolerance is subjected, throughout the length and 
breadth of a country’s “political class,” to the kind of test it can 
stand the least. 

Intolerance, to be sure, may find, among the people at large, 
breeding grounds that the country’s responsible leaders are in no 
immediate position to reach. A lost war, an inflation, a depression, 
or any other national misfortune may be seized upon to stir up 
group antagonisms. But the fact remains that as long as the 
majority system of voting prevails, advocates of intolerance can but 
rarely elect candidates with their own votes. They need the 
independent vote and, in a nation like the United States, they 
will not get it. Therefore comparatively level-headed people are 
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likely to remain at the levers of political control. In times of 
stress they can generally prevent the worst during the crisis, and 
afterward they get to work to heal the wounds to community life 
that popular passion has caused. 

If majority voting does not lead to the oppression of religious, 
racial, and social minorities, it is even less likely to lead to the 
suppression of a large minority party. People who are afraid that 
the majority may be able to act tyrannically toward its defeated 
rival attribute too much weight to some of the more passionate 
arguments that develop during a political campaign. Such argu- 
ments are cherished by the convinced partisans of both sides, some 
of whom engage in a “whispering campaign” in which there will 
indeed be “no holds barred.”” Let it be repeated, however, that 
regulars and partisans do not win elections, and that the undecided 
voter is more likely to be repelled than to be attracted by campaign 
exaggerations. It is often hard for the party leaders to steer a 
middle course between the zeal of their convinced followers and 
the skepticism of the independent voter. But once a campaign is 
over, the more passionate arguments evaporate; if they are at all 
remembered, the reason is likely to be that members of one party 
recall them to taunt those of the other with the nonsense—now 
deflated—that they or their leaders have emitted while the struggle 


was hot. 


Majorities and the General Will 


The very nature of the contest between parties tends, in fact, to 
frustrate any attempt of one group to tyrannize the other. As 
mentioned above, the parties’ attempts to persuade the independ- 
ent voter will result in a desire to persuade each other. In this 
process they are more likely to establish a measure of “common 
will” than they are to divide the country against itself. The term 
“common will” evokes, of course, all the dubious connotations 
with which Rousseau burdened it. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, simply to discard it as a matter of metaphysical speculation. 
In any country that is not actually on the verge of civil war there 
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will indeed be found, at any time, large areas of both objective 
and subjective agreement, to which much of what Rousseau said 


about the “common will” applies. 

The objective area of agreement is based on the realization, 
subconscious rather than conscious, that there is a wide measure 
of common interests for the people living in a country. Most of 
them want to “live and let live,” and they cannot do so unless law 
and order are preserved. As Aristotle puts it (Politics, 11, 4): 
“One citizen differs from another, but the salvation of the com- 
munity is the common business of all’’; on a later occasion (111, 6) 
he adds that “for the sake of mere life . . . mankind meet together 
and maintain the political community.” The desire, then, to 
protect “mere life’’ is at the root of the factors that make up the 
objective part of the common will: because people affirm life, they 
must affirm order within the community, and this fact sets limits to 
the practical manifestations of whatever differences separate them. 

Agreement on the need for law and order means that we “agree 
to disagree,” or, rather, agree to disagree in peace. The devices of 
the democratic process are relied upon to settle the differences that 
remain. These devices, as mentioned above, have the further 
advantage of enlarging the area of agreement, and reducing the 
area of disagreement. 

It may be well to remember that in judging the extent of actual 
disagreement we may be misled, as we so often are, by taking a 
metaphysical approach to what is essentially an empirical problem. 
It is easy enough to construct systems of values profoundly at odds 
with one another, and to find apparent justification for them in 
what people say—and, even more, in what some people write. In 
modern society there is indeed a wide measure of disagreement on 
important problems. But the basic needs of human beings in 
general, and of human beings living in certain historical forms of 
social life in particular, are still there to assert their superior 
claims. A great many people bow to these needs in fact who, in 
theory, accept one of those “isms” that would turn the world 
upside down. Most anarchists, for example, have been rather 
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quiet citizens in their private lives, their devotion to their pro- 
fessed political creed being to some extent a form of escapism from 
the routine of their daily existence. Georges Sorel, the most 
famous modern advocate of violence, was one of them. 

In times of stress, to be sure, a large number of people may be 
brought to support, in appearance at least, some of the competing 
“isms,” although in reality they would be quite satisfied if a work- 
able solution could be found to the practical problems confronting 
them. One is inclined to say that, in modern society, the extent 
of disagreement on fundamentals would be very much reduced if 
people who actually agree on ends could only find the means most 
suitable to accomplish those ends. Confusion as to means is a 
much more important source of social conflict than disagreement 
as to ends. It is the task of the instruments of “social control’ to 
reduce the effects of this confusion to a level where society can 
stand it. The contest between parties, when based on the rule of 
the majority, is one of the devices that serve this purpose. 

This service of majority rule becomes plain when we consider 
how it tends to create and enlarge the area of subjective agreement, 
which is such an effective supplement to the area of objective agree- 
ment. The average person is willing to adapt himself not only 
to social necessity but also to those views that the great majority 
of his fellow citizens hold at any particular time. Majority rule 
serves to spread such views. As a result, certain tenets come to be 
accepted by society, in the sense that most people do not question 
them, and that action can be based on them without producing 
major friction. 

The best illustration is the change in the United States from 
the atmosphere of the “New Era” in the 1920s to that of the 
“New Deal” in the 1930s and 1940s. Economic conditions may 
well be accepted as the primary basis of the two different social and 
political climates. In the 1920s postwar unemployment was 
quickly absorbed by what soon became the biggest boom of all 
time. Luxuries and semi-luxuries, such as automobiles, radios. 
and the movies, became available to large population groups that 
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previously had been confronted with difficulties in obtaining the 
essentials of life. Wages were high, and long-time unemployment 
so limited that it no longer entered the consciousness of the average 
worker as a real possibility. It was assumed that these conditions 
would last. A mood of optimism spread over the country, and the 
influence of radical political groups, whose demands were based 
on assumptions opposed to this optimism, declined to the lowest 
point in the modern history of the country.’ The Socialists, who 
looked so impressive in the presidential elections of 1912, had 
difficulties in keeping their party alive. So did all groups of 
anarchist inspiration. The Communists, whose party became so 
influential in Continental Europe in the 1920s, hardly got a foot- 
hold in the United States. During this period even trade unions 
lost in membership, and trade-union thought and policy were 
under the leadership of Samuel Gompers, who was willing to 
accommodate himself to the spirit as well as to the practices of the 
time. 

But the social basis of this development must not make us over- 
look the part that political conditions played in widening it. A 
great many people, for example, ceased to be Socialists because it 
had become obvious that votes cast for that party would be wasted. 
These potential Socialists did not go underground and prepare a 
revolution; they were assimilated by the two-party system. 

And there were changes even in the major parties. The Demo- 
cratic party, under Bryan, had absorbed the major elements of 
populist radicalism. Under Wilson it had held most of them in its 
ranks and, in 1916, added to them millions of people of progressive 
tendencies from all over the country. The 1928 standard-bearer, 
Alfred E. Smith, was certainly a determined advocate of reform 
wherever reform could be expected to operate within the frame- 
work of existing institutions, but he was also willing to make con- 
cessions in a field where few Democratic leaders had made con- 
cessions before. The most significant development was his en- 


8 Paul H. Douglas, Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926 (Boston and New 
York 1930) pp. 572 ff. 
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dorsement of the protective tariff. He caused to join his party 
some of the country’s outstanding industrial and financial leaders, 
in whose company William Jennings Bryan would hardly have 
wanted to be seen. The basic explanation for Smith’s course of 
action is to beefound in the simple fact that the Democrats could 
not, at that time, expect to attract enough of the independent 
voters unless they were ready to accept the social tenets held by 
most of them. What party leaders did for pragmatic reasons 
became part and parcel of their party’s new creed. The party's 
propaganda helped to spread this creed—the country’s creed—in 
groups that no other agency could have reached. 

The depression that began in 1929 reached the dimensions of a 
social upheaval when, in 1931, the credit structure of the country 
collapsed and nothing seemed safe and secure any longer. The 
elections of 1932 showed a large protest vote. When the new 
President was inaugurated in March 1933, far-reaching reform 
measures were proposed in the most dramatic circumstances. 
Public opinion rose spontaneously in their favor. Few of the 
remaining Republican members of Congress opposed administra- 
tion measures, no matter how much they might be at variance with 
what had been for so long their—and their country’s—basic views. 
The one attempt at organized opposition, made by the “Liberty 
League,” was soon to result in a failure that became proverbial. 

Public feeling in regard to the relationship between government 
and business had changed fundamentally. More government 
regulation was demanded and, as the ultimate success of the TVA 
shows, direct government operation was accepted to an extent 
undreamed of a few years earlier. Social-security legislation, as 
well as federal regulation of wages and hours and collective bar- 
gaining, came to be taken for granted. Norman Thomas com- 
plained that the “New Deal” had “stolen” his 1932 platform; if 
this is correct, leading Republicans soon came to have a share in 
the larceny. 

Thus some of the basic elements within the subjective area of 
agreement can change very quickly. This is one of the reasons 
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why the acceptance of majority rule, even in its wider ramifications, 


does not imply an assumption that the majority is necessarily right. 
Majorities, in fact, like kings, may be either right or wrong, 
although, as has been argued above, decisions by majorities are 
“safer,” at least in this day and age, than those made by kings 
or dictators. 

It may be interesting to note that while democratic writers have 
often blundered when trying to explain the nature of majority 
rule, a scholar with monarchist leanings has made a substantial 
contribution toward presenting the proper view of the problem. 
Rudolf Smend calls decision by a majority “a struggle tending 
toward integration.” He compares the process of voting to an 
athletic contest. In both cases the outcome is accompanied by “a 
beneficial discharge of tensions, a catharsis." The deeper reason 
for this feeling, he adds, is completely independent of whether or 
not the result is objectively right. The decision in itself is “an 
essentially integrating act in the life of the community and, there- 
fore, at the same time it constitutes an intensification of the feeling 
of vitality on the part of the individual, regardless of whether he 
belongs to the majority or to the minority.” 4 

The average person is, indeed, ordinarily inclined to accept the 
results of a majority decision. He seems to agree with Rousseau's 
remark that those who failed to agree with the views of the majority 
did so because they “erred.” To some extent, people feel that 
way. Whoever has advised friends on how they should vote in 
a certain election will have found that voters who have no strong 
opinions of their own will think that the advice was bad if the 
candidate did not win. They seem to feel that there is something 
morally wrong in being on the losing side. Even those who take a 
more rational view of politics may share this feeling to a certain 
degree. They conclude that perhaps the arguments of the other 
side were stronger than they appeared to be during the campaign; 
at any rate, the winning candidate is to be given a chance, and the 
benefit of the doubt is to be accorded to him, for some time at least. 


*Rudolf Smend, Verfassung und Verfassungsrecht (Munich 1928) pp. 35-36. 
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The general insistence that those who engage in politics must be 
“good losers” is related to this fact; it is symptomatic of the psy- 
chology of majority decision that the defeated candidate is expected 
to be among the first to congratulate the victor. 


The Classic Argument on the “Tyranny of the Majority” 


Thus it would seem that the people at large fully understand and 
accept majority rule. Our arguments in this respect would not be 
complete, however, without a specific answer to the claim that 
there is a “tyranny of the majority,” a claim made by such out- 
standing men as Jefferson, de Tocqueville, and Calhoun. In justice 
to these writers it should be recalled that they lived at a time when 
orderly majority rule was in its infancy. When Jefferson wrote 
that “One hundred and seventy-three despots would surely be as 
oppressive as one .. . An elective despotism is not the government 
we fought for,” ° he thought of the Virginia legislature, with which 
he came into contact in the earlier part of his career. Professor 
Nevins says of that legislature: ‘Debate became less formal, the 
contempt for deliberative dignity would have shocked stately pre- 
Revolutionary leaders like Peyton Randolph, and some members 
were palpably illiterate. But this rampant democracy in exterior 
traits did not carry with it an intelligent progressivism in legisla- 
tion.” * Jefferson was elected Governor by this legislature for two 
terms of one year each, one of which, according to Nevins, was 
“the blackest in his life.’ Difficulties abounded; positive achieve- 
ments were rare. And worse things happened in other states. 
When the federal Constitution later forbade bills of attainder, the 
reason was that some of the riotous state legislatures had passed 
them. 

So far as de Tocqueville is concerned, his impressions were 
formed during the most turbulent part of Jacksonian democracy, 


5 Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, here quoted from Saul K. 


Padover, The Complete Jefferson (New York 1943) p. 648. 
6 Allan Nevins, The American States During and After the Revolution (New 


York 1924) p. $35- 
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when the French nobleman’s wealthy friends were terrified at the 
thought of what “King Andrew’ would do next. Besides, it is 
interesting to note that when de Tocqueville feels compelled to 
give a practical illustration for the tyranny of the majority, he 
mentions a lynching that occurred during the war of 1812.7. Such 
developments belong to the field of crowd psychology and are 
obviously very much outside the normal functioning of majority 
rule in a “representative republic.” ® 

Turning now to the specific arguments on which rests the 
identification of the rule of the majority and the tyranny of the 
majority, it would be almost possible to summarize them in the 
one sentence of Jefferson that “One hundred and seventy-three 
despots would surely be as oppressive as one.” In this statement it 
is clearly implied that the absolute power of a number of men is 
no different from the absolute power of one man. De Tocqueville 
adds the supporting arguments that the interests of the majority 
are opposed to those of the minority, and that a victorious party 
may act tyrannically toward the defeated party in the same way 
in which a victorious nation may act tyrannically toward a defeated 
nation. 

The following passages may be taken to present de Tocqueville's 
case in his own language: ® ‘‘A majority taken collectively may be 
regarded as a being whose opinions, and, most frequently, whose 
interests, are opposed to those of another being, which is styled a 
minority. If it be admitted that a man possessing of absolute power 
may misuse that power by wrongdoing his adversaries, why should 
not a majority be liable to the same reproach? Men are not apt 


7 A Baltimore newspaper had opposed the war with England. A crowd gathered, 
smashed the printing plant and attacked the editors in their homes. To save them 
from the violence of the mob, they were taken into custody. The mob, during the 
night, forced the prison; one of the editors was killed on the spot, the others left 
for dead. The jury acquitted the guilty parties when they were brought to trial. 
See A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, edited by Phillips Bradley, Vintage 
Books ed., vol. 1 (New York 1955) pp. 271-72. 

8 On the difference between the “crowd psychology” likely to develop in a “direct 
democracy” and the political processes of a “representative republic,” see F. A. 
Hermens, The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace (Chicago 1944) pp. 3-8. 

9 De Tocqueville, op. cit., p. 269. 
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to change their characters by agglomeration; nor does their patience 
in the presence of obstacles increase with the consciousness of their 
strength. ... No one will assert that a people cannot forcibly wrong 
another people; but parties may be looked upon as lesser nations 
within a greater one, and they are aliens to each other: if, there- 
fore, it be admitted that a nation can act tyrannically towards 
another nation, it cannot be denied that a party may do the same 
towards another party.” 

The arguments later presented by Calhoun are strikingly similar 
to those of de Tocqueville, as is indicated by the following sen- 
tences: '° “One portion of the community may be crushed, and 
another elevated, by systematically perverting the power of taxa- 
tion and disbursement, for the purpose of aggrandizing and build- 
ing up one portion of the community at the expense of the other. 
That it will be so used, unless prevented, is, from the constitution 
of man, just as certain as that it can be so used; and that, if not 


prevented, it must give rise to two parties, and to violent conflicts 
and struggles between them. . . . Neither religion nor education 


can counteract the strong tendency of the numerical majority to 
corrupt and debase the peoples.” Calhoun does not reject majority 
rule outright, but he wants decisions by “concurrent majorities.” 
Practically, this means that federal issues pertaining to the interests 
of the South are not to be decided without the South’s consent. 
Within each of the “concurrent majorities” majority rule is in 
order. 

We may readily agree with the basic assumption that the absolute 
power of one man is susceptible of tyrannical abuse, but majorities 
as they operate within the framework of political parties in a 
“representative republic’”’ are something else again. In the first 
place, there is a difference between absolute power in the hands 
of one man and a similar power in the hands of a number of men. 
As soon as supreme power is held by a multiplicity of people, the 
individuals act as a check on one another. The Jeaders of the 
majority party in a democratic country certainly do not lack 


10From The Works of John Calhoun, vol. 1 (New York 188g) pp. 22, 51. 
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people who tell them the unvarnished truth, and so much of their 
time is spent in listening to the arguments of such people and 
trying to answer them that some critics hold that it is too much. 
In the second place, majority government is not, as is tyranny, 
based on usurpation; it has, in fact, the clearest moral title to 
authority possessed by any form of government. Its mandate is 
from the people, whom those in power need not fear,'! and from 
the people there also comes its organic strength. As Jefferson said 
in his first inaugural address: “I believe this . . . the strongest 
government gn earth. I believe it is the only one where every 
man, at the call of the laws, would fly to the standard of the law, 
and would meet invasions of the public order as his own personal 
concern.” '* Such inherent power dispenses with the need of 


resorting to any act of petty tyranny. 

Finally, it is not true that the interests of a majority are different 
from those of the minority, and that the two can be compared to 
a conquering and a conquered nation, as de Tocqueville assumed. 
There is never a clear line of division between majority and 
minority. Voters who were with the majority yesterday, and 


gave it, its power, may leave it tomorrow and turn it into a 
minority. The undecided voters are, indeed, quite likely to do 
so if they think that acts of injustice have been committed; and 
no one can ever tell who belongs to a particular voting group and 
who does not. The only safe procedure for a victorious party is 
to treat nearly all of its supporters as potential opponents and the 
opposition voters as potential friends, rather than as defeated 
enemies. If members of the opposition can be won over, as is often 
the case, they may be needed in order to make up for losses from 
the ranks of the majority's followers." 

11 On the element of fear in a tyranny see Guglielmo Ferrero, The Reconstruction 
of Europe (New York 1941) and The Principles of Power (New York 1942). 

12 Padover, op. cit., p. 385. 

138 This was realized by Alfieri in the eighteenth century: “If in some things the 
English republic seems more firmly based than the Roman, this is because there 
is in England a permanent and vitalizing disagreement, not, as in Rome, between 
the nobles and the people, but between the people and the people: that is, between 
the ministry and the opposition. Thus, because this disagreement is generated not 
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It would seem, therefore, that the time has now come to do what 
Josiah Phillips Quincy advised us to do several generations ago: 
put to rest “that venerable bugbear, the tyranny of majorities.” '* 
Orderly majority rule is, in its very essence, the opposite of tyranny. 
The events of the last generation should have told us that when- 
ever real tyranny exists it is exercised by a minority. Indeed, 
the protagonists of the totalitarian rulers of our times have boldly 
proclaimed the right of an organized minority (the members of the 
totalitarian party) to rule over their country. Modern technology 
has come to their assistance, and William Henry Chamberlin has 
rightly said: “Because of the appalling concentration of power in 
the totalitarian state there has, perhaps, never been an age in 
history when so few could inflict so much suffering on so many.” 
Thus the task that confronts us is in fact “‘the protection of majori- 
ties’; in Quincy’s words (p. 66), “A truer representation of majori- 
ties is, then, the reform of reforms.” To accomplish this purpose 
all we can do, and all we have to do, is to make genuine majority 


rule a reality. 





by disparity of hereditary interests, but by disparity of changing opinion, it does 
perhaps more good than harm; for no one so completely belongs to one party that 
he might not often pass over to the opposite; neither of the two parties having 
interests permanently opposed to and incompatible with the good of the whole.” 
See G. de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberalism (London 1927) p. 283. 

14 J. P. Quincy, The Protection of Majorities (Boston 1876) p. 6. 

18 W. H. Chamberlin, “The Sources of Russia’s Strength,” in Harper’s Magazine 


(March 1948) p. 402. 





THE CONCEPT OF CLASS AND 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY* 


BY ARNOLD M. ROSE 


te comparative study of nonliterate societies has made anthro- 
pologists and sociologists aware of the great variation in institu- 
tional forms from one society to another. Few comparative studies 
have been made, however, of the so-called ‘‘advanced”’ societies, 
and as a result there is a tendency to conceive of Western societies 
as fairly uniform in regard to basic institutions. It is true, of 
course, that Western societies have a common heritage in Judaeo- 
Christian, Graeco-Roman civilization, and have since been molded 
by common technological, economic, and even political influences. 
But these do not exhaust the influences that mold the various cul- 
tures within the great Western complex. When a sociologist 
familiarizes himself with the meanings, values, and institutions of 
an advanced society other than that in which he has been raised 
he becomes aware of great cultural differences, as well as of the 
considerable variation within each society. And these differences 
are present in spite of the facile translations on a verbal level. 
For example, the French syndicat has been considered by even 
well informed social scientists as equivalent to the American 
“trade union.” Aside from the fact that the syndicat can be an 
association of employers or farmers as well as of industrial workers, 
there are some basic distinctions in structure and function between 
the syndicat du travail and the trade union. First, the syndicat 
is a purely voluntary association of workers; they can join or leave 
at any time, regardless of whether their firm is “organized” or not; 
and within a single firm, workers performing the same tasks may 
be members of three or four mutually opposed syndicats. Second, 
* AuTHoR’s Note—This paper was prepared during the course of work on a 


Rockefeller Foundation research grant. Its first draft was given a critica! reading 
by Gregory Stone, which was most helpful in preparing the final manuscript. 
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the syndicats are differentiated by their affiliation with different 
political parties and different philosophies of desirable industrial 
organization; thus some are closer to the employers in their party 
affiliation and philosophy than they are to other syndicats. Third, 
the syndicats do not engage in collective bargaining with the 
employers (except for one brief period, 1936-38, when the govern- 
ment forced them to); their activities are primarily political and 
associational rather than economic. And fourth, the syndicats 
do not engage in strikes in the American sense (that is, they very 
rarely continue a strike against a single employer until he is 
forced to compromise); the French strike is either a one-day 
protest (which usually does little damage to the employer) or a 
general or an industrywide strike in which all industry or a 
whole sector of industry is shut down (as in the case of the trans- 
portation strike in the summer of 1953), but in any case it is the 
government that is “damaged” and makes the concessions, if any 
are made. By general consensus, not by law (except in the case 
of minimum wages), the government has for some time set the 
wages and working conditions for all workers in France. In a 
country of great natural resources and high worker skill the govern- 
ment keeps the level low, and consequently the profit level high 
(relative to American wages and profits) 

If we assume that the above statements are true (it would take 
us too far afield to present here the evidence for them) can we 
justifiably speak of the syndicat as equivalent to the trade union, 
or even of French capitalism as equivalent to American capitalism? 
It seems to me that the differences mentioned are so fundamental 
that it would be scientifically desirable not to translate the French 
word syndicat as ‘“‘union.” 

I have chosen this example as one that is easily substantiated and 
that is not of great concern to the sociologist. The purpose of this 
paper, however, is to suggest that the French word classe cannot 
be considered equivalent to the American “class.” This is more 
difficult to substantiate but is of considerable importance to the 
sociologist. My personal experience and study are fairly limited 
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to France and Italy, but casual observation and general reading 
suggest that the meaning of class in France is fairly typical of 
Western Europe (with the partial exception of Scandinavia), and 
that therefore the contrast of France with the United States can 
be somewhat generalized. 

If further study should prove this to be true, it would be 
questionable whether the analysis and thought applied to class in 
Europe can be appropriately transferred to the United States. 
American sociologists could then be regarded as engaged in a 
reverse kind of ethnocentrism, in which they inappropriately 
apply theory developed for a European institution to data from 
the American scene. But before considering the implications of 
this it is first necessary to substantiate empirically the statement 
that classe in France and class in the United States refer to phe- 
nomena sufficiently different to render invalid any effort by socio- 


logists to transfer theory from one to the other. 


The concept of class among European intellectuals grew out of 
their observations of and political interest in the change in the 
mediaeval “estates,” which had more of the characteristics of 
what anthropologists call “caste” than of modern “class.” ' Among 
the changes that caused Europeans to recognize in their countries 
the phenomenon of class, as distinguished from estate, were the 
rise in status and power of the merchants and owners of the 
developing industry; the decline in status and power of the 
mediaeval nobility and higher clergy; the great development of 
“free’’ industrial workers; and the rise of cities and modern 
“conveniences,” which considerably expanded the number of shops 
and specialized services. ‘Class’ referred to the new categories of 
occupations, which were closely associated with wealth and power. 

But while these changes were going on, certain other important 

1 Marc Bloch, La société féodale: les classes et le gouvernement des hommes (Paris 


1940); James W. Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages 
(New York 1928). 
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matters in the society remained roughly the same: the divisions 
among the categories (now called classes) remained fairly sharp 
in regard to status and social prerogatives; the differential behavior 
patterns of the classes remained, even when some of their specific 
content changed; higher education and “higher culture” generally 
remained a prerogative of the upper class, even in democratic 
countries and even when university tuition fees were reduced 
to nominal rates; and it continued to be almost impossible to 
change one’s class during one’s own lifetime or even the life- 
time of one’s son. Not only did it remain almost inconceivable 
that one could greatly improve one’s education or economic 
status, but even if one did, this would not mean that one had 
moved into a higher class. 

Thus the important thing about class in Europe, for our pur- 
poses, is that it was assimilated to the pre-existing system of status- 
differentiated estates. Several of the countries formalized this 
principle by granting titles of nobility to the new holders of power, 
the haute bourgeoisie. This class simply took over the privileges, 
duties, and sometimes even the symbols of the mediaeval nobility. 
Peasants and workers became free, but they did not expect to 
obtain power or “privileges” except by revolutionizing the social 
system. 

Marx integrated the above and other facts about class into a 
philosophy of history and a political creed that are so widely 
accepted in Europe—even by many who think of themselves as 
anticommunists and non-Marxists—that ‘Marxism’ itself has 
become a fact affecting the European class system. Class domi- 
nance, class aspects of interpersonal behavior, and the association 
of wealth and power are almost generally accepted in Europe as 
inevitable, and this uncritical acceptance helps to make the 
Marxist interpretation more permanently accurate than it might 
otherwise have been. 

Class in Europe is now in various partial degrees of disintegra- 
tion, especially in Scandinavia since 1930 and in Britain since 
1945. But it is still a basic fact of everyday social life. The lower 
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classes still engage in little ceremonies of obeisance to the upper 
classes, as they did in the year 1200. They still do not imagine 
that they can attend a university or a concert, even though these 
institutions are legally open to all who can pay a small fee and 
pass certain tests. In most of continental Europe the very language 
of direct address distinguishes between the upper and lower classes. 
Class is an all-pervading psychological as well as an economic and 
political fact; its core includes class consciousness (that is, a sense 
of class superiority or inferiority), which affects nearly every aspect 
of social behavior. People engage in specific class behaviors 
every hour of their waking lives, not only in their eating, clothing, 
working, and other habits, but—more importantly—in their inter- 
personal relations. 

This kind of class behavior is so basic a part of European culture 
that it apparently does not change under communist revolution, 
contrary to Marx’s expectations. In communist Poland “the intel- 
lectuals earn easily seven or eight times more than the average 
worker. One sees among them signs of wellbeing if not of luxury. 
They have maids, buy expensive and powerful radios, take taxis, 
eat in the better restaurants, and their frequent trips are paid 
for by the government. . . . A trade-union leader earns 40,000 
zlotys and lives in a villa that costs his union more than 100,000 
zlotys a month. A chauffeur, on the other hand, must work 14 
hours a day to earn 1400 zlotys a month . . . . The average level 
of living is significantly lower than that of northern or central 
Italy." ? In Western as well as in Eastern Europe the wives of 
communist leaders have full-time maids. In communist Hungary, 
1945-56, according to a Hungarian socialist leader, ‘while the 
people lived in misery, the bureaucracy of the Communist Party 
and the members of the terrorist organization lavished in luxury.” * 


2 Article by Domenico Bartoli in Corriere della Sera, 28 November 1956, p. 3 
(my translation from the Italian). 

8 Mrs. Anna Kethly, Minister of State of the short-lived National Communist 
government of !mre Nagy, October-November 1956, at a news conference in Wash- 
ington, November 15, reported in USIS, Daily Wireless File, U. S. Embassy Rome, 


No. 275, 11/16/56, p. 10. 
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On December 2, 1956, according to an American newspaperman 
in Moscow, the Soviet leader Khrushchev ‘‘delivered a veiled warn- 
ing to university students that unless they show loyalty to com- 
munism they will lose their places and will be sent to earn a living 
as factory workers.” * The significance of these facts is not merely 
that a new bureaucratic and intellectual class has taken power from 
an old “capitalist’’ or “feudal” class; it is just as important to 
observe that class patterns of behavior and interpersonal relations 
have remained much the same since before the communist 
revolution. 

In a democratic country like France the strength of the class 
system also explains, in part, why the workers seek to obtain social 
change through revolution rather than through the ballot box. 
They believe, whether rightly or wrongly, that their lot cannot be 
significantly improved unless the upper class is physically destroyed. 
In the United States, on the contrary, the great majority of workers 
conceive of the possibility of modifying the social position of 
the upper economic strata through political means, even though 
our political structure (because of the disproportionate electoral 
weight accorded to the South, to rural areas, and to small states) 
is formally less democratic than that of France. 

In the United States there are, of course, great differences of 
wealth and status. But here there was never a mediaeval nobility 


or upper clergy whose privileges and duties the modern leaders 
of society could take over. There was never an enslaved class 
whose attitudes toward the social structure modern workers and 
farmers could continue.’ And there has generally been less class 


41. J. Cutler, ibid., Nos. 288-89, 12/3/56, p. 15. 

5 Actually there were two enslaved lower classes in the early days of this country, 
but the memory of one of them has been absolutely obliterated, and the other 
was strictly a sectional phenomenon and applied only to a specially demarcated 
section of the lower class. The first group was the white indentured servants who 
were sold to American owners for a fixed period of service; probably not one Ameri- 
can in ten thousand knows today that this group existed. The second group was of 
course the Negro slaves; the memory of their slavery, however, has given the South 
until very recently a class system more like that of Europe than like that of the 
rest of the United States. 
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consciousness,® and less acceptance of the Marxist interpretation of 
class. These are fundamental differences, which ought to pre- 
clude an analysis of the American class system in terms that are 
appropriate to the European class system. They are fundamental 
because they have influenced the whole attitudinal and behavioral 
complex associated with social differentiation. This will now be 


given empirical support. 


In the United States it is possible for qualified persons of low status 
to obtain a higher education. For example, there are many more 
colored people attending college in the United States than there 
are British subjects attending college in all British universities— 
160,000 as compared to 105,461, though the respective population 
bases are 16 and 45 million.*?. On the basis of comparable cutting 
points according to occupation of father, about 40 percent of 
American college students may be said to have lower status as 
compared to less than 3 percent of French college students, 6 per- 
cent of Swiss college students, and 11.3 percent from a prosperous 
northern Italian city (Turin).® 


¢ A number of opinion polling studies show that the overwhelming proportion of 
Americans identify themselves with the middle class: Fortune Survey, “The People of 
the United States, a Self Portrait,” in Fortune, vol. 21 (February 1940) pp. 21 ff.; 
George Gallup and S. F. Rae, The Pulse of Democracy (New York 1940); Hadley 
Cantril, “Identification with Social and Economic Class,” in Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, vol. 38 (January 1943) pp. 74-80. Another point of view is 
held by Richard Centers, in The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton 1949), who 
holds, on the basis of a differently worded public-opinion poll, that the “working 
classes” have more class consciousness than the above-mentioned writers imply. He 
makes no comparisons with Europe, however, and there is nothing in his data to 
contradict the statement that, on the average, Americans have less class conscious- 
ness than Europeans have. 

7 United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P 20, 
No. 54 (January 20, 1955); UNESCO, Basic Facts and Figures (Paris 1952) p. 28. 
American figures are for 1954, British figures for 1949-50. “British” includes Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. : 

8 French figure from Bureau Universitaire de Statistique, 1952-53, as cited in 
Processo alla Scuola, Debatito sulla Scuola, Terzo Convegno degli Amici del Mondo, 
Roma 25-26 Febbraio 1956 (Turin 1956) p. 49; for Italian figure see ibid., pp. 47-49; 
Swiss figure from Professor Roger Girod of the University of Geneva, 1955. 
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It is of course true that the English and some other European 
universities operate on a higher educational level than do the 
majority of American colleges, but this is beside the point. The 
important fact is that in the United States children from lower- 
status and lower-income families can attend what they regard as 
institutions of the highest learning, while in Europe they do not 
think they can do so. This attitude difference is embedded in the 
legal structure of the two educational systems: in the United States 
there is a single educational ladder, from which a student may 
drop out or continue upward at any point, whereas in most Euro- 
pean countries there are two or more educational ladders, from 
one of which (that predominantly for the lower class) there is no 
possibility of moving upward after the age of twelve or fourteen. 
This difference has importance beyond the matter of attitudes and 
school structure. American business draws its junior executives— 
the new men of top status and power—from the ranks of the well 
educated, and many of these young men have fathers who are 
farmers or industrial workers; in most of Europe a business is 
much more likely to be a family-run affair, but in any case the 
rising young businessmen are almost exclusively from the upper or 
upper-middle class families.® 

In the United States education is associated with liberal atti- 
tudes toward political, economic, and social issues. Of the thou- 
sands of public-opinion polls taken in this country since 1935, 
nearly every one shows that the well educated are more “‘pro- 
gressive” in their attitudes than are the poorly educated.’° In 
Europe the opposite is true: though the university students are 
often “temporary Marxists,” the adult ‘‘progressives,” of various 
categories, are predominantly in the lower classes. Conservatism 
is the mark of the educated man in most of Europe, except for 
a few of the radical leaders (who often regard their followers with 
as much contempt as do the conservative leaders). 


9See F. H. Harbison and E. W. Burgess, “Modern Management in Western 
Europe,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 60 (July 1954) pp. 15-23. 
10 Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, eds., Public Opinion 1935-1946 (Princeton 


1951). 
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In the United States higher education is associated with “secular- 
ism.” Educated people may attend church, but the strictly “religi- 
ous” are largely to be found among those who have not gone beyond . 
secondary schools. In Europe there is a positive association be- 
tween education and religious observance. The workers’ com- 
munities in France, outside of Normandy, are filled with atheists, 
and the Catholic church classifies many of them not as parishes 
but as “mission areas.” 1! In Britain and Scandinavia there are 
two distinct categories of church attenders: the “established 
church” members, who are largely from the upper classes in the 
continental pattern, and the members of the “new” evangelical 
sects, who are often workers. 

Vertical mobility is somewhat different in Europe and the 
United States. In the first place, there has been practically no 
downward mobility in Europe since the remnants of the mediaeval 
nobility were either killed off (as in the French Revolution) or 
assimilated by the haute bourgeoisie (as in England and Germany): 
the impoverished upper-class person in Europe remains upper- 
class—in manners, family, associations, and often attitudes—even 
when he has to take a job as salesman or bank clerk in order to 
live. There is considerably less downward mobility than upward 
mobility in the United States, but this is a function of economic 
expansion and the economic structure, not of the theoretical im- 
possibility of failing in class affiliation, with the attendant changes 
in mamners, associations, and attitudes. 

Secondly, a case can be made that an upward change of status is 
rarer in at least continental Europe than in the United States. 
There have been studies of vertical mobility in several European 
countries and in the United States, and while their techniques 
of research have differed somewhat, they are partially comparable. 
These studies tend to show little difference in upward mobility 
between the United States and several European countries, as 

11 See map prepared by Fernand Brulard, Cahiers du clergé rurale, no. 84 (Novem- 


ber 1947), reprinted in Jean Bourgeois-Pichat, “Un nouvel indice de mesure de la 
fécondité,” in Population, vol. 3, no. 2 (April-June 1948) pp. 310-11. 
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measured by change of occupation between fathers and sons.” 
While this occupational measure has many advantages,'* it mixes 
two distinct variables, both of which are socially significant. One 
is the rate of expansion of the economy: in an expanding economy 
there is always a movement from agricultural to manufacturing 
to service occupations.'* The other variable is the possibility of 
changes in the prestige levels and behaviors associated with class. 
Since several European countries are industrializing at almost the 
same rate as the United States, it is natural to expect that they will 
have about as many occupational changes. 

In this paper, however, I am concentrating on the degree of 
flexibility in the system of stratification, and unfortunately there 
are no comparable systematic studies of this factor. Even in the 
sphere of occupational mobility, but outside the gross measures of 
change from agriculture to manufacturing to service occupations, 
there are no data to contradict the observation that the American 
class structure is more open or flexible than that of continental 
Europe. For example, the movement into management and the 
professions, the possibility of becoming an individual achiever 
or intellectual, occurs to a much greater extent in the United 
States than in Europe. This situation is a function of certain 


aspects of social structure that are more likely to be found in the 
United States (and also in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 


but our comparison is with Europe): foremost, the openness and 


12 See, for example, Seymour M. Lipset and Natalie Rogoff, “Class and Oppor- 
tunity in Europe and the United States,” in Commentary, vol. 18 (December 1954) 
pp. 562-68. Similar data are interpreted by J. R. Hall and W. Ziegel in Social 
Mobility in Britain, edited by D. V. Glass (London 1954) pp. 260-65. These authors 
note the several difficulties in making comparisons between studies using different 
methods in England, France, and the United States. Their conclusion, hesitantly 
reached, is that France and Italy have less occupational mobility than does the 
United States, but England has more, although the differences are not statistically 


significant. 
18 See Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, Illinois, 


1953). 
14 This occupational trend associated with industrialization has long been noted, 


and has been conclusively demonstrated by Colin Clark in Conditions of Economic 
Progress (London 1940; 2nd ed. 1951). 
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unidimensionality of the American educational ladder, already 
discussed; second, the “push” of a large number of European 
immigrants, Negroes, and Mexicans coming in at the bottom of the 
status scale (which prevented the formation of a permanent, 
indigenous white lower class); third, the relatively rapid increase 
of productivity, made possible by technological innovation, rich 
natural resources, and domination of the value of efficiency; and 
fourth, expansion-minded businessmen.’® 

Another kind of upward mobility that is almost uniquely 
American is the upward movement among the immigrants, for 
whom assimilation alone was mobility, and among their offspring, 
some of whom achieve high-status positions in the general society. 
It is also possible to speak of an upper and a middle class among 
the Negroes, although these are not integrated into the class 
system of the whites.** We must be cautious not to say that a 
social structure with possibilities of upward mobility is always 
good, but we must also recognize that upward mobility is factually 
more possible in the United States than it is in the countries of 
Europe. 

There is still a tradition of a leisure class in Europe—originally 
kept prepared for war. While the strict expectation that the 
nobility should never work has broken down, a certain propor- 
tion of the upper-class European males do not engage in remunera- 
tive work, and this remains as an ideal among some of the others. 
In the United States the great majority of ablebodied men of all 
social categories engage in remunerative occupations, and the few 
who do not pretend to do so. A “gentleman of leisure” is a man 
to be scorned in the United States. 

Closely associated is the fact that the United States has no 
“upper-class families” as such. While certain families have herit- 
ages of wealth and fame, they also have their “poor relations,” 


15 For contrast, on businessmen who do not wish to expand, see Harbison and 


Burgess (cited above, note 9). 
16 See Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, 


An American Dilemma (New York 1944) Chapters go-31, and sources cited therein. 
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whose status and power have fallen away. Each male individual 
must make his own way to a considerable extent. Compared to 
other societies, primitive and modern, the United States does not 
accord a high value to lineage.’ Similarly, while property is 
inherited in the United States, it is not so much a matter of family 
inheritance asin Europe. A fact seldom recognized in this context 
is that a considerable proportion of the wealth of the United States 
is owned by groups (corporations and associations), rather than by 
individuals or families. This is coming to be true in Great Britain 
and Scandinavia, and perhaps in other European countries, but it 
is a relatively new fact for them. ' 

A systematic study would probably reveal more important differ- 
ences between “class” in Europe and “class” in the United States. 
The major exception to the present analysis is the position of the 
Negro in the United States, though it is an exception that supports 
the analysis for the white American population. The present 
position, and even the history of enslavement, of the American 
Negro is more like that of the European lower class than it is 
like that of the white American lower class, at least in the northern 
and western states. For this reason it is justifiable to speak of 
Negroes as the only American lower class (using the term in the 
European sense), or to use a more precise anthropological term— 
“caste’’—to designate them. I prefer the latter approach, especially 
as it permits the recognition of significant status and other differ- 
ences within the Negro group. In any case, the Negro is such a 
special and complex problem for the analysis of social differentia- 
tion in the United States, and a problem that is currently changing 
so rapidly, that I ask the reader's forbearance if I neglect the Negro 
in the remainder of this paper.'® 


17 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt found a good deal of emphasis on “family” 
in their study of Newburyport, Massachusetts, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity (New Haven 1941). But the families did not go back many generations, and 
other investigators of class and community in the United States have not found 
the same emphasis on lineage in other communities. 

18 My point of view is stated in Myrdal, Sterner, and Rose (cited above, note 16), 
especially in the introductory chapters and in the chapters on “caste and class.” 
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Turning from the comparison of similarities and differences be- 
tween Europe and the United States, let us consider how the social 
scientist might best deal with social differentiation in this country. 
I have no objection to using the term “class” to speak of arbitrary 
divisions in the United States, on any continuum—occupation, 
education, status or prestige, power, or one of the many other bases 
of significant social differentiation—provided it is recognized that 
class is a different phenomenon in Europe. But I suspect it is too 
difficult to keep this distinction clear. Nor would finding a new 
word improve matters greatly, because social differentiation in the 
United States does not lend itself to realistic treatment in terms 
of arbitrary and blanket concepts. 

What I propose is a reversion to the scheme of analysis frequently 
used before a number of empirical studies, in the late 1930s, popu- 
larized for a second time the concept of class as an aspect of 
American social structure.'® In their empirical researches before 
the late 1930s American social scientists were aware of what they 
called “social differentiation,” and they described and measured 
education, wealth, income, occupation, prestige, and, to a lesser 
extent, family background and power. These traits were correlated 
with social behavior of one sort or another, and interesting asso- 
ciations were reported. To illustrate from a significant body of 
social research conducted as recently as the first half of the 1940s, 
we may single out the work of the Research Branch of the United 

19 W. Lloyd Warner, “Formal Education and the Social Structure,” in Journal of 
Educational Sociology, vol. g (May 1936) pp. 524-31, and “American Caste and Class,” 
in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 42 (September 1936) pp. 234-37; John Dollard, 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven 1937); R. S. and H. M. Lynd, 
Middletown in Transition (New York 1937). The first generation of American 
sociologists—Ward, Sumner, Small, Giddings, Cooley, Ross—and their non-sociologist 
associates, such as Veblen, borrowed heavily from Europe and wrote much about 
social class, but did not conduct empirical research. For an excellent survey of their 
writings on social class see Charles H. Page, Class and American Sociology: From 
Ward to Ross (New York 1940). When empirical study began after World War I, 
the concept of class was not used; see F. N. House, The Development of Sociology 
(New York 1936). It might be speculated that the United States had a closer approxi- 
mation to a class system before 1914 than it has today. 
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States Army.”° In these studies education was found to be a most 
important variable, often highly correlated with the attitudes and 
behaviors that were the primary object of study. Education is 
referred to probably more frequently than any other background 
variable in the published and unpublished writings of this research 
group. 

Our interest here, however, is not in the fact that education was 
found to be more important than other variables—income of 
parents, for example—but in the fact that education and income 
were thought of as variables in their own right, not as indices of 
class. As far as I know (as a member of the group), there was 
never any inclination to substitute the variable “class” for the 
variable “education.” Similar examples can be drawn from other 
studies in which education, occupation, and wealth were among 
the principal independent variables investigated. 

Contrast the situation among sociological researchers in the 
1950s. “Class” is now considered to be a most important object 
of study, and a cause (or independent variable) of many other social 
phenomena. An extreme example is provided by Oliver C. Cox, 
who wrote a scholarly treatise claiming that “class” is the correct 
concept for describing what previously went under the name of 
“race” and “caste.”"*4_ A more representative study is that by 
Schatzman and Strauss, who classify into two groups a sample of 
interviews concerning reactions to catastrophe: ** those taken with 
subjects having a maximum education of eight grades and a 
maximum income of $2,000 a year; and those taken with subjects 
having at least some college training and a minimum income of 
$4,000 a year. These are called, respectively, the lower-class 
group and the upper-class group, and their quite different reactions 
to catastrophe and to the social situation generally are reported. 

20 Illustrative parts of this research were later published by Samuel A. Stouffer 
et al., under the title Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, 4 vols. (Princeton 
1950). 


21 Oliver C. Cox, Caste, Class and Race (New York 1948). 
22 Leonard Schatzman and Anselm Strauss, “Social Class and Modes of Communi- 


cation,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 60 (January 1955) pp. 329-38. 
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The very different perspectives, orientations, and modes of thought 
of the two groups are consistently attributed to the “class” differ- 
ences between them. My thesis is simply that these differences, 
until a few years ago, would probably have been attributed to the 
differences in educational background between the two groups. 

It is legitimate under the canons of science to combine such 
variables as wealth, family background, education, and regard the 
combination as a new variable or concept, such as class, provided: 
first, the constituent elements and the manner of combination are 
made explicit; second, there is consistency in the manner of using 
the new concept; and third, some reasonable way is devised for 
handling deviations from the correlation among the variables— 
to decide, for example, in what class a person shall be counted if 
he has high education but low income. Individual researchers who 
use the concept of class frequently do all three of these things, but 
they certainly do not do them in the same way. Specifications as to 
the ingredients and procedures used in formulating a measure of 
class are almost as numerous as the researchers who use the concept. 
The result is that nearly anything can be shown to be related or 
not related to class in the United States. But the fact remains 
that the class measure is not so accurate a predictor of other 
behaviors as are such much more specific variables as power, edu- 
cation, or income. 

Implicit in the formulation of any such combination concept as 
class is the belief that something is added by the combination 
which is not present in the constituent elements. Presumably the 
gain more than compensates for the loss involved in the reduction 
of variation caused by the combination. The loss is readily seen 
in such a statistical operation as multiple correlation. The cor- 
relation of some dependent variable with education, income, or 
occupation will inevitably be higher than the correlation of the 
same dependent variable with a combined index of class based on 
the same three independent variables. (The only condition that 
will produce the same degree of correlation with the dependent 
variable is a perfect correlation among all three of the independent 
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variables.) Yet there has been little discussion in the American 
literature concerning what is added by the concept of class that 
is not already present in knowledge about education, income, 
power, family background, and whatever else is considered to be a 
constituent of class.** 

European writers have dealt with the concept of class conscious- 
ness and with power differences, which they believe or find to be 
related to a variety of concrete behaviors in their own countries. 
In fact, for them class is identified with class consciousness and 
differential power, while income, education, prestige, family back- 
ground are considered simply as indices to measure conveniently 
what cannot be measured ideally. Since so much of the thinking 
about class has been borrowed from the European writers, some 
American sociologists have implicitly introduced class conscious- 
ness when they substitute class for education, income, or occupa- 
tion, without considering the special independent effects of class 
consciousness. Other American sociologists have avoided assuming 


anything about class consciousness but use “class” merely as a 
shorthand term for a certain level of status, education, income, and 
the like, and therefore are speaking inaccurately for the sake of 
brevity and following the current fashion. Still other American 
sociologists, like Parsons, have used the concept of class in a special 
way, and to this I have no objection except that probably their 
readers attribute a more general definition of class to their dis- 


cussions. 
Certainly not all American sociologists have substituted the con- 
cept of class for its constituent variables. Many have preferred 


28 On the other hand, American writers have long been aware of the multidi- 
mensionality of class (see Page, cited above, note 19), and recently, influenced by Max 
Weber, several of them have emphasized the necessity of recognizing several dimen- 
sions of stratification: see Milton M. Gordon, “A System of Social Class Analysis,” 
in Drew University Bulletin, vol. 39, no. 3 (August 1951); Kurt Mayer, “The Theory 
of Social Classes,” in Harvard Educational Review, vol. 23, no. 2 (Summer 1953) 
pp. 149-67; Joel B. Montague, Jr., “Class or Status Society,” in Sociology and Social 
Research, vol. 40, no. 5 (May-June 1956) pp. 333-38; Seymour M. Lipset and Hans 
L. Zetterberg, “A Theory of Social Mobility,” in Third World Congress of Sociology, 
Transactions, vol. 3 (Amsterdam 1956) pp. 155-77. 
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to work with the simpler, more explicit measures. Nevertheless, 
it is probably true that an article on “The Relation of Class to 
Drinking Habits” can capture more attention among sociologists 
than an article on “The Relation of Education and Income to 
Drinking Habits,” even though the two are based on the same 
data. There has been no effort to determine which of the two 
procedures—keeping the independent variables separate or com- 
bining them into a measure of class—produces a better explanation 
of the variation in the dependent variable. 

In sum, while there are legitimate reasons for using “‘class” as a 
combination concept, these reasons have not yet been made suffi- 
ciently explicit to have empirical support from those who use the 
concept in reference to American data. There is a great deal of 
evidence that the concept of class as used by European intellectuals 
has a different empirical reference from that in the class concept 
as used by American sociologists. The Europeans follow the 
legitimate procedure of consistently using the concept of class to 
refer to a power group with a certain group consciousness and 
characteristic “life chances’; this definition is realistic because 
it reflects the heritage from the mediaeval estates. There is little 
empirical evidence that class differences have increased over the 
past generation in the United States, or have affected basic be- 
haviors that they did not previously affect. Yet there has been a 
sharp increase in the use of the class concept by American socio- 
logists, as a substitute for such simpler concepts as education, 
occupation, and income. 

These facts suggest that the use of the concept of class is a func- 
tion of conditions prevailing among American sociologists as a 
social group rather than of conditions characteristic of the society, 
or of science, and that from a strictly scientific point of view we 
ought to revert to the simpler concepts. American sociology needs 
more theory to deal with the important facts of social differentia- 
tion, but the concept of class has perhaps caused as much confusion 
about these facts as it has clarified them. 





CLASS FERTILITY DIFFERENTIALS 
BEFORE 1850° 


BY DENNIS H. WRONG 


, oo statistics on differences in the fertility rates of 
different socio-economic groups have been available only since 
the final decades of the nineteenth century, the period when 
fertility began to decline throughout the Western world. For 
earlier periods it is necessary to rely on a small number of ques- 
tionable statistical records, impressionistic accounts of group 
patterns of reproductive behavior, and inferences about fertility 
drawn from knowledge of prevailing attitudes, values, and cus- 
toms of family life in various social classes. 

It has occasionally been maintained that there were no signifi- 
cant group differences in fertility before the invention and 
diffusion of the modern birth-control techniques which have so 
greatly facilitated the voluntary limitation of family size in the 
past half-century. But the fragmentary evidence available, inade- 
quate as it is by modern standards, makes this assumption unten- 
able, much as its acceptance might please the demographer by 
assuring him that his earliest data record the initial appearance 
of the phenomenon in Western history, Not only did rural-urban 
and social-class fertility differentials exist in Western Europe some 
time before the industrial revolution of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, but urban residents and upper-class 
groups appear to have been considerably less fertile than country- 
dwellers and the lower classes — the same pattern of group differ- 
ences that became so securely established and widely recognized 
after the general decline of the birth rate. 

The present paper surveys the evidence pertaining to class 

* Autuor’s Note—This paper is part of a larger study of class fertility trends 


in Western nations. I am grateful to Kingsley Davis for valuable advice, and to the 
Canadian Social Science Research Council for financial assistance. 
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fertility differences and, less fully, rural-urban differences in 
several countries of Western Europe and in the United States 
before 1850. Because broad similarities exist between pre-1850 
social and economic conditions in the Western world and con- 
temporary underdeveloped areas in Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, the pattern of differential fertility in several countries from 
the latter group is reviewed first. 


Contemporary Underdeveloped Areas 


The familiar association of low fertility with urban residence 
and high socio-economic status has frequently been observed in 
contemporary non-Western societies that are at stages of economic 
and demographic growth comparable to Europe before the indus- 
trial revolution. Rural-urban differentials have been reported in 
China, the Philippines, British Malaya, and Ceylon, the differences 
being in some cases as large as those observed in contemporary 
Western populations.’ Kingsley Davis has found rural-urban dif- 
ferentials in India, fertility varying inversely with city size, and 
also occupational, religious-caste, and urban-class differentials, 
the higher status groups in each instance exhibiting the lowest 
fertility rates. Davis concludes, however, that “the explanation 
does not apparently lie primarily in the use of contraception by 
the higher castes as a Westerner might expect, but rather in the 
fact that non-marriage, especially in the form of widow celibacy, 
is much higher in the upper classes.’ 

Rural-urban differences have also been observed in a large 
number of Latin American countries.* One of the most detailed 
investigations of differential fertility in a non-Western country 
has been conducted in Puerto Rico,‘ where marital fertility was 
found to be inversely related to monthly rent, education, and 

1A. J. Jaffe, “Urbanization and Fertility,” in American Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 48, no. 1 (July 1942) pp. 51-53. 

2 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton 1950) pp. 
83-89. 

8 Kingsley Davis and Ana Casis, Urbanization in Latin America (New York 1946) 


pp. 24-29. 
* Paul K. Hatt, Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico (Princeton 1952). 
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urbanism (pp. 296-305) — but in each case the inverse relation 
was clear-cut only among women who had married after 1920, 
thus suggesting that “the effects of modernization, demographically 
speaking, began to be felt in Puerto Rico sometime during or 
soon after World War I” (p. 331). 

A study of the birth rate in Brazil’ shows that although rural- 
urban differentials exist there (Chap. 8), they are not so marked 
as in Western Europe and North America. Occupational differen- 
tials are also present, with real-estate and financial occupations 
and the liberal professions showing the lowest fertility, and agri- 
culturists the highest (Chap. 9). Group differences in the propor- 
tions of married males and the average age of males at marriage 
appear to have largely accounted for the fertility differentials 
(p. 493). 

Very few cases of urban dwellers or the upper socio-economic 
strata exhibiting higher fertility rates than their rural or lower- 
class compatriots have been reported, either in the past or in 
contemporary non-Western countries. Even the writings of the 
great civilizations of the ancient world contain references to the 
lower fertility of the upper classes as compared with the rest of 
the population, often recounting how aristocracies were compelled 
to replenish their numbers from lower strata or foreigners. The 
relatively low fertility of high-status groups appears, therefore, 
to be a common phenomenon, by no means peculiar to modern 
history, let alone to the seventy or eighty years of declining fertil- 
ity in the Western world. 

A few exceptions to the inverse fertility-status relationship 
have been reported, however. The best established ones have 
been found in contemporary China,’ where, although the differ- 
entials are slight, a direct association between fertility and eco- 

5 Giorgio Mortara, “The Brazilian Birth Rate: Its Economic and Social Factors,” 
in Frank Lorimer and others, Culture and Human Fertility (Zurich 1954). 

® Herbert D. Lamson, “Differential Reproduction in China,” in Quarterly Review 
of Biology, vol. 10, no. 3 (September 1935); Frank W. Notestein, “A Demographic 
Study of 38,256 Families in China,” in Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, vol. 16, 


no. 1 (January 1938) pp. 68-70; Ta Chen, Population in Modern China (Chicago 
1946) pp. 30-31, Table 19, p. 93. 
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nomic status has been discovered by several investigators, in both 
rural and urban areas. Some of these studies have revealed a 
positive relationship between family size and the proportion of 
the total landholdings of family farms that was under crops. But 
larger families may make it necessary for farmers to use more of 
their land for crops, with the result that crop area may not be an 
adequate measure of economic status, and thus the existence of 
a positive relationship between fertility and status has not been 
conclusively established by these studies. Davis, in his work on 
India (pp. 76-79), mentions a study of rural families in the Punjab 
which revealed a slight positive correlation between marital fer- 
tility and income-occupational status, but greater underreporting 
of children born in the lower economic-status groups may account 
for the relationship, and the exclusion of single women from the 
sample made it impossible to estimate the role played by non- 


marriage. 

Although these data on differential fertility in agrarian societies 
are fragmentary and inconclusive, it is quite likely that the more 
prosperous agriculturists and artisans in such societies tend to 


have somewhat larger families than their poorer neighbors. In all 
probability numerous factors combine to bring about such differ- 
entials: variations in the average age at marriage and in the pro- 
portions ultimately marrying, in the degree of sexual abstinence, 
in the occasional practice of infanticide and abortion, and, 
possibly, differences in fecundity resulting from assortive mating. 

The upper classes and townspeople of pre-industrial civiliza- 
tions are invariably only a small proportion of the total population, 
and thus their lower fertility has very little effect on the size and 
growth pattern of the whole society. In the ancient world, although 
large cities flourished, such as Constantinople and Rome, the vast 
majority of the population lived on the land and pursued a rural, 
family-centered mode of life favorable to high fertility, as is today 
the case in most of Asia. Even within the cities it is doubtful if 
the family-limitation practices or late-marriage habits of court 
circles, aristocracies, and wealthy commercial classes spread to any 
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great extent among lower strata of artisans, slaves, or propertyless 
urban masses. 

The social and economic changes wrought by technological 
modernization — the rise in the average level of living, the con- 
centration of a larger proportion of the population in towns and 
cities, the emergence of large socio-economic strata occupying a 
position in the social structure intermediate between the top and 
the bottom, and the consequent increase in opportunities for 
inter-class mobility — have made possible the diffusion of family- 
limitation attitudes and practices from small groups at the apex 
of the class hierarchy to an ever widening segment of the total 


population. 
Western Europe 


Joseph J. Spengler, a thorough student of demographic trends and 
conditions in the “pre-statistical” era, has exhaustively combed 
the evidence relating to differential fertility in France before 
1800.’ A mass of scattered and heterogeneous material — early 
statistical studies, accounts of contemporary moeurs, pronounce- 
ments by leading figures of the day — indicates that there was little 
voluntary infertility in France before the late seventeenth century, 
although the occasional issuance of church edicts condemning 
abortion and infanticide suggests the existence of some disposition 
to engage in these practices, which were common before the spread 
of Christianity. Spengler also discovers references as far back as 
the twelfth century to the failure of women of the nobility to 
suckle their children — which resulted in the rise of a profession 
of mercenary wet nurses — a fact suggesting the presence of some 
of the motives that later encouraged the restriction of family size. 
In court circles the ladies’ concern for their health and for the 
shapeliness of their figures motivated deferred marriage and 
family limitation in the late seventeenth century, and these prac- 
tices apparently increased and spread to other groups during the 
following century. 


7 Joseph J. Spengler, France Faces Depopulation (Durham, N. C., 1938) Chapter 3. 
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In any event, Spengler (p. 52) finds that the French birth rate 
began to decline some time between the Revolution of 1789 and 
the first decade of the nineteenth century (from about 38 per 
1000 before the Revolution to 32 in 1801-10) — over fifty years 
before the onset of declining fertility in other European nations. 
He amasses considerable evidence of a fragmentary nature indicat- 
ing that family limitation — presumably by means of coitus inter- 
ruptus and crude contraceptive devices — was practiced before the 
French Revolution and at that time had already spread beyond 
the confines of the nobility and the haute bourgeoisie. 

As early as 1778, M. Moheau, “‘the first French demographer 
worthy of the name,” noted that fertility was higher in rural areas 
than in the towns. He observed also that there were more mar- 
riages in the country, and that rural women often visited the 
cities to give birth — facts that suggest the existence of an actual 
differential even greater than that revealed by local parish birth 
records. The index of fertility used by Moheau was a crude one: 
he employed the ratio of annual births to annual marriages, a 
measure that was very popular among the early demographers but 
has since, because of its obvious inadequacies, fallen into local 
disuse.’ Nevertheless, there is no reason to question the reality 
of the differential he reported. He also wrote that the fertility of 
the nobility — especially in the towns — was so low that their 
ranks had to be refilled from the “‘people.”” Moheau was one of 
the first writers on population to discuss, albeit in veiled terms, 
birth control within marriage and its effects on population 
growth; in a reference to the “perversity of fashion” he even hint- 
ed (pp. 89, 256-59) that a differential incidence of the practice 


8M. Moheau, Recherches et considerations sur la population (Paris 1912) p. 89. 
The characterization of Moheau is from Paul E. Vincent, “French Demography in 
the Eighteenth Century,” in Population Studies, vol. 1, no. 1 (June 1947) p. 57; 
Vincent presents impressive evidence that a Baron de Montyon was the real author 
of the opus attributed to Moheau. 

® For a lengthy critique of this measure see R. R. Kucynzki, The Measurement 
of Population Growth (New York 1936) pp. 33-65. 
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might account in part for the gap between rural and urban fer- 
tility. 

In another early study of differential fertility in France, report- 
ed in 1839,” Hippolyte Passy also used the primitive birth-mar- 
riage ratio to measure average family size, but his main finding 
that between 1826 and 1836 fertility varied inversely with 
community size has been observed many times since throughout 
the world. Passy was on the right track in suggesting that the level 
of fertility is related to the socio-economic composition of the 
population: he observed that the wealthier towns had the lowest 
fertility, while those with large manufacturing or maritime popu- 
lations had the highest. Passy was also the first demographer to 
study variations in the fertility rates of urban areas classified 
according to wealth; he reported that the wealthier Parisian arron- 
dissements had lower fertility rates than the poor arrondissements, 
thus arriving at the same conclusion that Jacques Bertillon reach- 
ed over half a century later." He made no attempt, however, to 
discover how the differential was maintained and perpetuated. 

Some of the earliest reliable historical statistics that are relevant 
to differential fertility were assembled by Marcus Rubin, a Danish 
demographer, from an enumeration of the population of Denmark 
conducted by the clergy in 1787.° They supply information on 
the frequency of marriage in various occupational groups in the 
city of Copenhagen and the rural districts of Denmark. A slightly 
larger percentage of urban than of rural males between the ages 
of 20 and 30 were unmarried, according to the 1787 census; and 
in this age group the bulk (nearly 92 percent) of the males in 
the urban lower or “dependent” classes — soldiers, apprentices 
and journeymen, domestic servants, and paupers — were unmar- 
ried as compared with 60 percent in the same age group of the 


10 Hippolyte Passy, “The Fruitfulness of Marriages in France,” in Royal Statis- 
tical Society, Journal, vol. 2 (October 1839) p. 462. 

11 Jacques Bertillon, “La natalité selon le degré d’aisance,’ in Institut Internatio- 
nale de Statistique, Bulletin, vol. 11 (1899). 

12 Marcus Rubin, “Population and the Birth Rate,” in Royal Statistical Society, 
Journal, vol. 63 (December 1900). 
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property-owning or “independent” classes. Comparison with 1885 
data showed that in the later period the males of the lower classes, 
consisting largely of skilled and unskilled factory workers, married 
considerably earlier than either their counterparts in 1787 or 
their contemporaries of the upper classes. A larger proportion of 
urban women between the ages of 20 and 30 were married in 1885 
than in 1787, although the differential was not so great as in the 
case of the males. 

Rubin points out that the economically dependent position of 
journeymen and servants in 1787 necessitated postponement of 
marriage, whereas in 1885 factory workers reached their maximum 
earning power earlier in life, and thus were able to marry earlier 
—having, indeed, no incentive to postpone marriage. By age 40, 
however, the proportions married in both classes were approxi- 
mately equal in the two periods, and a slightly larger proportion 
of all males were married in 1787. The greater postponement of 
marriage in 1787 on the part of the lower classes apparently did 
not reduce the number ultimately marrying below that of 1885. 

Because of insufficient data, Rubin was unfortunately unable 
to discover how the 1787 class differences in age at marriage affect- 
ed differential fertility. Here he confined himself to a discussion 
of trends in the overall Danish birth rate. Comparing legitimate 
birth-marriage ratios in Copenhagen for 1697-1700, 1702-04, and 
1727-29 with similar measures for 1880-90, he was surprised to 
find that marital fertility, measured by this index, was only slightly 
higher in the earlier years, although the decline of the birth rate 
was well under way by 1880. He speculated that unrecorded illegi- 
timate births might have been a larger proportion of total births 
in the eighteenth century, suggesting that the later marriages of 
the lower classes resulted in a high illegitimate birth rate. 

The most that can be concluded from Rubin’s data is that 
differential fertility was probably far less marked in the eighteenth 
than in the late nineteenth century. But in spite of the upper 
classes’ earlier age at marriage, we cannot assume, in the absence 
of direct evidence of their fertility, that they were more fertile 
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than the later-marrying lower classes and thus exemplified a 
positive association between fertility and status. The reverse may 
very well have been the case. After all, the age of the wife, rather 
than that of the husband, is the major influence on fertility, and 
the differences between the proportions married in their twenties 
in the two periods were not so great for women as for men. Regret- 
tably, the 1787 census did not classify women by marital status 
and occupation of husband, and therefore information on class 
differentials in wives’ ages at marriage comparable to that given 
for husbands is not available. 

In England most of the writers who took part in the Malthusian 
controversy in the early part of the nineteenth century were fully 
aware of the existence of a negative relationship between fertility 
and socio-economic status.” It was referred to by Malthus himself, 
by William Godwin, John Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau, and 
Nassau Senior, to mention only a few of the better known intellec- 
tual figures of the day among the many who took sides in the 
debate over Malthus’ views. As clear a statement of the inverse 
relation as could be desired was advanced in 1840 by Archibald 
Alison: “It is a most important and luminous fact on the subject 
of population, that in every well-regulated society the rate of in- 
crease is slowest in the most opulent classes; barely perceptible in 
the middling ranks; and rapid only in those situations where 
comfort and the influence of artificial wants are unknown.’”* 

Many writers of the period called attention to the lower fertility 
of the middle and upper classes for the purpose of casting doubt 
on Malthus’ contention that it was the poor who had the most 
to gain by adopting the “preventive check.” Alison, Senior, and 
James Grahame developed thoroughly systematic distinctions be- 
tween living at a mere subsistence level and the enjoyment of 


more prosperous circumstances where “the influence of artificial 


13 James A. Field, “The Malthusian Controversy in England,” in Essays on Popu- 
lation and Other Papers (Chicago 1931); J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood 


(London 1954) pp. 37-40. 
14 Archibald Alison, The Principles of Population, vol. 1 (Edinburgh 1840) p. 112. 
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wants” and ambitions to rise in the social scale acted as deterrents 
to high fertility. Extreme poverty, they thought, provided little 
inducement to family limitation by means of late marriage or 
celibacy; hence the large families of the poor and the more “pru- 
dential” conduct of the wealthy. 

Most of these writers attributed the differential fertility of the 
classes to differential prevalence of the “preventive check,” which 
was conceived of as late marriage or celibacy, and occasionally as 
sexual abstinence after marriage. With the exception of Francis 
Place, who in the 1820s headed a brief campaign to spread contra- 
ceptive information among the poor of London, there was little 
discussion of intramarital birth control by means of contraception. 

Unlike the aforementioned writers, Michael Sadler, Thomas 
Doubleday, and Herbert Spencer believed that the differential 
fertility of the classes was the outcome of the operation of a uni- 
versal biological law. They singled out population density, diet, 
and intellectual development as the respective major factors de- 
pressing the fertility of urban dwellers, the rich, and the educated. 
Thus, in spite of the absence of statistical information corroborat- 
ing their existence, class fertility differentials were a matter of 
common observation in England in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

A. J. Jaffe has attempted to determine, for a number of Western 
Furopean nations, the earliest period for which the existence of 
a rural-urban differential can be statistically established.* Using 
as a substitute for the conventional gross reproduction rate a 
measure that he calls the “census reproductivity coefficient” — 
obtained by relating enumerated children under five years of age, 
instead of births, to women in the child-bearing years — he finds 
that in Sweden the fertility of Stockholm was 91 percent of the 
figure for the largely rural remainder of the country in 1760, 
76 percent in 1820, and 70 percent in 1840. In France in 1861 
the coefficient for large cities was found to be 61 percent of that 
for the predominantly rural areas, and the coefficient for small 


15 Jaffe (cited above, note 1) pp. 53-57. 
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cities was 92 percent of the rural index. Also in Prussia Jaffe found, 
for 1864, a negative relationship between fertility and size of city: 
the index for Berlin (population 633,000) was 68 percent of that 
for the rural areas, while that for cities of 25,000 to 50,000 was 
77 percent of the rural index, although the correlation between 
low fertility and cities in the larger size classes was not altogether 
regular. In short, rural-urban fertility differentials appear to have 
been widespread in the middle of the nineteenth century, and the 
Swedish data suggest that a decline in urban fertility was already 
under way in the previous century.” 

In an effort to trace as thoroughly as possible the trend of 
rural-urban fertility differentials, Jaffe expressed the gross repro- 
duction rate of Stockholm as a percentage of the rate for the 
remainder of Sweden at intervals between 1760 and 1930. The 
differential apparently increased between 1760 and 1840, fluctuat- 
ed irregularly between 1850 and 1870, and then increased rapidly 
after 1870. In England and Wales there was a rural-urban differ- 
ential in 1850 that persisted without much change until 1930. 
Jaffe found that in the United States this differential was as great 
in 1800 as that observed a century and a half later in 1940; the 
American data, however, are expressed as net reproduction rates, 
and since urban mortality has decreased since 1800 to a greater 
extent than rural mortality, Jaffe infers that urban fertility too has 
probably declined more rapidly over the same period. 

Jaffe concludes chat the rural-urban differential existed in 
Europe and the United States throughout the nineteenth century, 
and he stresses the significance of its presence in Sweden as early 
as 1760. He believes that it probably developed at least three or 
four generations before the earliest dates at which it can be observ- 
ed, maintaining that differences as large as those recorded could 
not have emerged suddenly. One can only speculate, however, 

18 H{. Gille, “The Demographic History of the Northern European Countries in the 
Eighteenth Century,” in Population Studies, vol. 3, no. 1 (June 1949), writes (p. 39): 
“The rather close association . . . which is found between economic fluctuations 


and annual variations in the birth rate suggests that birth control must have been 
fairly widely practiced in these early days.” 
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about the agencies that lowered urban fertility to produce the 
differential. The size of the differential at least suggests that the 
spread of contraceptive information and the invention of improved 
techniques have not been so disruptive of older patterns of repro- 
ductive behavior as is often supposed. 

For the period before the general fall of the birth rate, David 
Heron's well known study of the association between fertility and 
economic status in London boreughs in 1851 and 1901 is the most 
comprehensive study of differentials existing at a single point of 
time.’ Heron used fifteen indices of economic and health condi- 
tions to classify London districts in 1901, but the data for only 
five of these were available for the thirty-five districts covered for 
1851. Applying correlation techniques, he found in both years a 
marked negative relation between economic status and the nuptial 
birth rates of women over 20 years of age. But the differences 
between the poorest and the wealthiest districts were only about 
one-half as great in 1851 as in 1901. Heron estimated that later 
marriage by the high-status women could account almost entirely 
for the 1851 differentials, but that by 1901 this factor accounted 
for less than half of the observed relation between the birth rate 
and economic status. He inferred that the upper classes were 
practicing marital birth control to a far greater extent in 1901. 


The United States 


Benjamin Franklin observed as early as 1751 that the rich, in 
spite of their ability to support large families, tend to marry later 


17 David Heron, On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status, and on the 
Changes in this Relation that have Taken Place During the Last Fifty Years 
(London 1906). 

18 The invalidity of using ecological correlations as a substitute for individual 
correlations has been demonstrated by W. S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations 
and the Behavior of Individuals,” in American Sociological Review, vol. 15, no. 3 
(June 1950). Ecological correlations have been widely used, however, in differential 
fertility studies. While reliance cannot be placed on a precise strength of the rela- 
tionship they show, the existence of a negative relation between fertility and 
economic status, and Heron's finding that this relationship became stronger in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, are consistent with other evidence. 
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than the poor: “The greater the common fashionable Expence 
of any Rank of People, the more cautious they are of marriage.’ 

Jaffe has attempted to discover what economic differentials in 
fertility existed in the United States in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, before the industrial revolution was fully under way.” By 
combining state and national census enumerations with city tax 
records, he classified municipal wards in New York City and 
Boston by economic level, variously defined as the proportion of 
white males 21 and over owning property worth more than $250 
and as the amount of personal property per capita. For the city 
of Providence, Rhode Island, he was able to classify individual 
households into three groups, distinguished by the value of their 
taxable property. On these bases he presents standardized substi- 
tute “gross’’ reproduction rates for each economic group in New 
York in 1820 and 1840 and in Boston and Providence in 1830. In 
each case he found a regular inverse association between fertility 
and economic level — the poorest wards and households having 
the highest fertility, the wealthiest households and the wards with 
the most property owners the lowest, and the intermediate wards 
and households intermediate fertility levels. 

For rural counties of New York State in 1821, classified by per 
capita ownership of agricultural land and livestock, he found the 
same inverse fertility-wealth relationship, although the differen- 
tials were not so great as those in the urban population. In the 
rural South, using data for counties in North Carolina and Georgia 
in 1800 and 1820, and in South Carolina in 1800, he employed 
slave ownership as an index of economic status, and again found 
a regular decrease in fertility from the lowest through the inter- 
mediate to the highest counties, classified by proportions of slaves; 


19 Albert Henry Smith, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, vol. 3 (New 
York 1905-07) p. 70. 

20 A. J. Jaffe, “Differential Fertility in the White Population in Early America,” 
in Journal of Heredity, vol. 31, no. 9 (September 1940). Jaffe’s index of fertility 
(p. 408) was the “standardized number of female children under one year of age 
per woman (as computed from the enumerated number of children in the Census 


reports).” 
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the differentials, however, were of considerably lesser magnitude 
than those found in the urban areas. Jaffe also observed geographic 
differentials, noting that the more recently settled inland states 
had the highest fertility in 1800. 

No great changes in the size of either the urban or the rural 
differentials are apparent at the successive dates for which observa- 
tions are presented. Thus the differentials seem to have been rela- 
tively stable in this period, but Jaffe argues that “they were too 
great at the beginning of the nineteenth century to have origin- 
ated then . . . it may well be assumed that they had been in 
existence since the beginning of the eighteenth century, if not 
earlier, for a culture would take some time — at least three or 
four generations — to develop such differentials.’’ His contention 
that “it is likely that fertility differentials were as large at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century as they are today” is more 
open to question. Jaffe’s indices are unavoidably too crude to 
serve as an adequate basis for conclusions going much beyond a 
sheer acceptance of the existence of economic fertility differentials. 

P. K. Whelpton arrived at findings similar to Jaffe’s by compar- 
ing the fertility of population units which, though defined by 
much cruder socio-economic indices than those used by Jaffe, have 
the advantage of covering the entire population of the United 
States from 1800 to 1920." He classified the states of the union 
into three groups — agricultural, semi-industrial, and industrial — 
each distinguished according to the proportion of the gainfully 
employed population engaged in agriculture. Computing fertility 
ratios for each group at each decennial census between 1800 and 
1920, he found that at each census the number of children under 
the age of 5 per 1000 women in the childbearing ages varied in- 
versely with the degree of industrialization. The differences were 
large as early as 1800, and they increased throughout the nine- 
teenth century, the industrial states falling from 80 percent of 
the agricultural states in 1800 to 65 percent in 1900. 


21 P. K. Whelpton, “Industrial Development and Population Growth,” in Social 
Forces, vol. 6, no. 3 (March 1928) pp. 461-67. 
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In a later article Whelpton divided the states into four quartiles, 
differentiated by the percentage of occupied persons 10 years of 
age and older that was engaged in agriculture. Again using fertil- 
ity ratios, he found that the first quartile (highest percentage 
engaged in agriculture) was 138 percent of the fourth quartile 
(lowest) in 1820, and reached a peak of 173 percent of the fourth 
in 1890.” 


Conclusions and Implications 


What general conclusions can be drawn from this survey of 
evidence pertaining to differential fertility before the middle of 
the last century? What appear to have been the trends, patterns, 
and immediate causes (means or agencies) of group fertility differ- 
entials before 1850 in contrast to those developing afterward? 

As to trends and patterns, there can be little doubt that socio- 
economic fertility differentials of some magnitude existed before 
1850 in all countries for which there are statistical data, and that 
higher fertility rates were generally associated with low socio- 
economic status. The earliest date for which statistical evidence 
can be found is 1760, when a rural-urban differential existed in 
Sweden, according to Jaffe’s study. Much of the earliest evidence 
relates only to rural-urban differentials, and essentially these are 
crude occupational differentials, reflecting differences between the 
mode of life of agriculturists, who of necessity usually reside in 
the open country, and that of persons engaged in commerce, man- 
ufacturing, government service, the professions, and other typically 
urban occupations. 

It is not likely that differentials so large as those reported in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries could have sprung 
full-blown from the head of Zeus. Probably they came into being 
at least several generations before the date at which they are first 
reported, and widened thereafter. The fact that many writers 
have commented on the prevalence of celibacy, late marriage, and 

22P. K. Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic Differentials in Fertility,” in 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. 188 (November 
1936) pp. 41-42. 
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family restriction in upper-class groups throughout the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries lends support to this hypothesis. 

Although socio-economic differentials may have widened some- 
what after their initial development, those observed at dates before 
1870 appear to have remained fairly stable from the time they 
were first noted until the eve of the era of declining fertility. But 
whatever their former magnitude, they certainly increased after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, thus intensifying the inverse 
relation between fertility and socio-economic status. If a slow and 
gradual widening of the differentials took place after the close of 
the Middle Ages, it bore little resemblance to the rapid divergence 
of class fertility rates that followed the birth-control propaganda 
movement, the invention and diffusion of more effective contra- 
ceptive devices, and the sweeping social and economic changes 
favoring small families, all of which came to a climax in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The immediate causes accounting for the rise and persistence 
of group fertility differences were probably a good deal more 
diversified before 1850 than in the subsequent period, when birth 
control within marriage, especially by means of contraception, 
became by far the most important method of restricting fertility. 
Late marriage and celibacy clearly played a major role before the 
mid-nineteenth century; many writers of the period considered - 
their prevalence to be definite proof of deliberate effort to avoid 
the privations and responsibilities of rearing large families. But 
differences having no direct bearing on reproduction — for 
example, in career patterns and in styles of life — undoubtedly 
played some part in determining class differences in marriage 
habits. Although some features of an aristocratic way of life, such 
as the importance of leaving an heir, favored high fertility, other 
features were conducive both to late marriage and to family limi- 
tation after marriage: a taste for luxurious living, the value placed 
on intellectual and aesthetic cultivation, and preoccupation with 
making one’s mark in fashionable society. 

Sexual abstinence, coitus interruptus, and primitive contra- 
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ceptive techniques were alternative methods of restricting family 
size after marriage, and these contributed to the emergence of 
clear-cut fertility differences between classes. Perhaps, in view of 
Rubin’s Danish data, they served as a substitute for late marriage 
among the upper classes of eighteenth-century Denmark. Chris- 
tianity vigorously opposed the ancient practices of infanticide 
and abortion, favored means of checking propagation in classical 
Greece and Rome, but abortion has probably been resorted to 
not infrequently throughout Western history, particularly by 
urban and upper-class groups. 

Group differences in fecundity, developing initially as a result 
of social selection and maintained by the infrequency of marriage 
across the relatively impermeable class barriers of pre-industrial 
Western society,” may formerly have played a more important 
role in creating group fertility differentials than appears to be 
the case today, when the upper and middle classes are propor- 
tionately larger and intermarriage between classes is more 
common.” 

The size of class fertility differentials probably varied in differ- 
ent countries. In the late eighteenth century and in the nineteenth 
century, differentials were undoubtedly larger in France than in 
other countries. Anxieties about French loss of population and 
“race deterioration” which have a strikingly contemporary reson- 
ance were expressed as early as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. France’s role as the pacemaker of fertility decline in the 
Western world is well known. In the United States socio-economic 
fertility differentials may have been larger in the early nineteenth 
century than in most European countries, at least in part because 
of a high rate of internal migration and great regional differences 
in the residential and socio-economic composition of the popu- 
lation.” 


23 Compare Lamson (cited above, note 6) p. 320. 

24P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, Social and Psychological Facturs Affecting 
Fertility, vol. 2 (New York 1950) pp. 373-74, found that about one-fifth of the 
women in their Indianapolis sample were “relatively sterile,” and these were random- 
ly distributed by socio-economic status. 

25 See Frank Lorimer and others (cited above, note 5) pp. 219-23, 226. 








“SOCIALIZED”? HEALTH SERVICES 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


BY MILTON I. ROEMER 


W cx Prince Edward Island agreed, in April 1957, to adopt 
a scheme of universal hospital-care insurance, the requirement 
was met for a Canada-wide program that is of enormous impor- 
tance to the United States. Now that assent has been given by a 
majority of Canada’s ten provinces (Ontario, British Columbia, 
Alberta, Newfoundland, P.E.I., and Saskatchewan), with a major- 
ity of the national population, legislation will take effect by which 
the federal government will finance about half the cost of any 
provincial plan providing general hospital care to the whole 
population. While this would be regarded as “‘socialized medicine” 
by many in the United States, the new program, which will prob- 
ably take effect in 1958, is being greeted enthusiastically by all 


political parties in Canada. In fact, the law was passed under the 
Liberals and is to be carried out under the present government 


of Conservatives. 

The movement that has culminated in this sweeping measure 
for social financing of the high costs of hospital care had its 
beginnings not in the legislative halls at Ottawa but in the drab 
village meeting rooms in one of Canada’s lesser known provinces. 
It was the prairie farmer of Saskatchewan who launched the move- 
ment that may eventually have an influence on how everyone in 
North America obtains hospital care. Unbeknown to most Ameri- 
cans, he and some 900,000 of his fellowmen in this province just 
beyond the North Dakota border have been living with a system 
of compulsory health insurance in various forms for over thirty 
years — and thanking their lucky stars for it. 


The Canadian prairies were settled hardly seventy-five years 
ago, and Saskatchewan graduated from its wild and woolly status 
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in the Northwest Territories to a self-governing province only in 
1905. In the Golden Jubilee celebration, held recently, pioneers 
recalled the sod-huts, the Red River wagons, the horse-drawn 
ploughs that helped them open up this forbidding, cold, flat land. 

Once a settlement developed — made up of a few houses and 
a grain elevator to store the wheat, which grows well in the dry 
soil — and once children came along, people began to feel the 
need for a doctor. A handful of medical men came to the large 
cities of Regina or Saskatoon, but how could they be attracted to 
the grim, isolated little villages, with no pavements, no piped 
water or sewage, hardly a house to live in? The prairie farmers, 
with their European background and faced with the rigors of the 
environment, were bound to turn to cooperatives for marketing 
wheat and buying consumer goods. Why not apply the same prin- 
ciple to medical care? Better yet, why not expect everyone in the 
village and in the rural municipality around it to pay toward the 
salary of the doctor, so he could be assured a living and would 
therefore remain in the area? As they say in this semi-arid country, 
the idea seemed as right as rain. 

In 1918 the local government unit of Sarnia (population about 
1700) imposed a tax to pay for a general medical practitioner who 
would then treat everyone in the area without charge. The plan 
was an immediate success, and other municipalities soon followed 
suit. By 1930 there were 32 such plans operating. Through the 
bleak depression years these local compulsory-insurance plans 
kept up a minimum level of medical care for rural Saskatchewan 
families, when drought and misery were driving people away by 
the thousands. 

With provincial aid the plans multiplied, and today there are 
over 100 in operation, protecting some 170,000 people with 
general medical and surgical care. They don’t meet all the needs 
for specialist care and they don’t cover all the rural people in the 
province, but these “municipal doctor plans” have helped thou- 
sands of rural families. Moreover, they have enjoyed staunch 
cooperation over the years from several hundred country doctors. 
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After the Second World War and the “dirty thirties’ — com- 
pared with which the dust-bowl period in the United States was 
no more than a mild setback — Saskatchewan voters were ready 
for a change of government. The two old political parties had lost 
their appeal, and the vacuum was filled by a new party, the CCF— 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. This movement was a 
sort of agrarian socialism, something like the old Farmer-Labor 
Party of Wisconsin, but ideologically akin to the British Labour 
Party. In its campaign for election the CCF called, in so many 
words, for ‘‘a system of socialized medical services.” It stood also 
for a moratorium on farm mortgage debts, provincial aid to co- 
operatives, government operation of all public utilities, expansion 
of welfare services and education, and development of industry 
and natural resources. On this program the CCF was swept into 
power in 1944, capturing 45 out of the 50 seats in the provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

With such a mandate, the Premier of the province (a former 
Baptist preacher) took for himself the Health Ministry and set 
about carrying out the campaign pledge. Professor Henry Sigerist, 
a distinguished medical historian of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, was called in for advice. After a summer of on-the-spot 
study and village meetings at all hours of the day and night, a 
sweeping program of “socialized medical services’’ was outlined. 

One of the first acts of the new government was to strengthen 
the old municipal-doctor plans. On the basis of the bit of “social- 
ized medicine” that already existed, provincial standards were set 
up to protect patients and doctors, and grants of money were given. 
Next was the launching of a province-wide system of medical care 
for the poor. This had formerly been a local-government responsi- 
bility, and the level of medical care received by most indigent 
persons (mainly the elderly) was meager. A scheme was set up 
that permitted a recipient of public assistance to see any doctor 
of his choice, and to receive drugs, hospitalization, dental care, 
even physiotherapy or private nursing — with all fees paid. 

Every state in the United States has, of course, a program of 
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public medical care for the poor. These schemes, however, are 
usually characterized by limitations on the services received: there 
may be no access to private dentists; drugs may be limited; it may 
be necessary to use public medical clinics; or prior approval may 
be required from an administrative officer before calling a doctor 
to the home. Moreover, in the average state only about 2 percent 
of the population qualifies for such public medical care. In Sas- 
katchewan the figure is about 4 percent, and it rises to some 50 
percent of persons 70 years of age and over. 


Since 1906 there had been a health department in the provin- 
cial capital of Saskatchewan, concerned with environmental sani- 
tation and control of communicable diseases. The record on 
tuberculosis was outstanding, but there were few other notable 
achievements. In 1945, “health regions” were organized, to bring 
preventive services closer to the people. In regions of about 50,000 
population, councils of citizens were elected to supervise all 
health activities. To the traditional services were added activities 
in nutrition, child health, dental hygiene, health education, and 
accident prevention. Mainly because of personnel shortages, not 
every section of the province is covered with these health regions 
as yet, but 9 are now in operation and there will be 14 of them 
when the job is done. 

In the first health region organized, around the city of Swift 
Current, people were interested in more than the old-line public- 
health activities. They wanted day-to-day medical care, beyond 
what some residents had from the local municipal-doctor plans. 
Therefore, when the region was established by popular vote, the 
Regional Council promptly enacted a universal insurance plan 
for general medical care. A contract was made with all the doctors 
in this southwestern district of the province to provide all needed 
medical services, with specified fees to be paid by the insurance 
fund. On July 1, 1945, the 50,000 people in the Swift Current 
Health Region became entitled to physicians’ care in the office, 
home, and hospital, supported by a compulsory tax. 
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After well over a decade this unique medical-care program 
continues to operate successfully. There have been quarrels with 
the doctors about the fee schedule, but they have always been 
resolved in the interest of keeping the program going. Proof of 
the pudding is that the number of doctors in the region has 
doubled since the plan began, an increase greater than that in 
any other rural section of the province. Doctors have been at- 
tracted from all over Canada because of the insurance plan and the 
fact that their incomes in the region are higher than the provin- 
cial average, especially for young medical graduates. The support 
of the people has been reaffirmed each year with virtually unani- 
mous votes by the elected Regional Health Council, which must 
impose the annual tax. 

The volume of medical and surgical services received by these 
rural families seems to be the highest in Canada (judging by the 
national Canadian Sickness Survey of 1951). As for the quality of 
services, the plan has been studied and favorably appraised by the 
Canadian Medical Association. The little town of Swift Current, 
and its Health Region office in small quarters above the govern- 
ment liquor store, have been visited by medical officials from all 
over the world. But this remains the only program in North Amer- 
ica which encompasses all residents of a large geographic region 
(about 10,000 square miles) under governmentally controlled 


insurance for medical care. 


Hospitalization is even more costly, and nearly always more 
critical, than care by the physician in his office or the patient’s 
home. Happily, the Blue Cross movement and corimiercial insur- 
ance have protected millions of Americans against the bulk of 
these hospitalization costs. Nowhere in the United States, however, 
is the whole population of a city, county, or state fully protected. 
Being voluntary, these hospital-insurance programs leave uncov- 
ered many families of low income, most persons past 65 years of 
age (when employment has ceased), and the great majority of 
residents of rural areas. Moreover, there are often limitations to 
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the period of time for which hospital services are financed (usually 
30 days at the full rate), waiting periods for certain services, like 
deliveries or tonsillectomies, and less-than-complete payment of 
the cost of each hospital day. 

In 1947 Saskatchewan inaugurated a program of hospitalization 
insurance covering its entire population. Every self-supporting 
person must pay a tax to finance it, except those who, like Indians 
or disabled. veterans, receive hospital service through some other 
organized program. The indigent are covered automatically, with- 
out payment of a tax. There are no limitations on the length of 
stay in the hospital, except the decision of the attending doctor. 
There are no exclusions of care for preexistent conditions, no 
“waiting periods,” and no limits on x-ray or laboratory tests. The 
only extra charges are for certain non-essential drugs and for the 
use of a private room, for which one pays $1 or $2 a day extra. 

The hospitals are paid their full costs of operation by the gov- 
ernment, but they remain independent institutions, operated by 
local Boards of Directors or Catholic Sisterhoods. Hospital deficits, 
necessitating campaigns for community funds, are practically un- 
heard of; in 1956 the aggregate deficit of all 160 general hospitals 
in the province was less than one-quarter of one percent of total 
hospital budgets. 

To say that the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan has been 
a success would be the height of British (Commonwealth) under- 
statement. Anyone will tell you it has been the most popular 
thing done by the government in any sphere. The volume of hos- 
pital servic: received by Saskatchewan residents (2100 days per 
1000 persons per year) is today the highest in North America. This 
is over and above the services provided in tuberculosis sanatoria, 
mental hospitals, or nursing homes, and it is about double the 
United States average, although the Saskatchewan per capita 
income is considerably below that found in the richest country in 
the world. There is no evidence that Saskatchewan people are 
any sicker than others; it is simply that their needs are being met. 
Some believe that much hospitalization is medically “unnecessary,” 
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but there is no question that a hospital must often meet social as 
well as medical needs, especially in aged persons. 

Easy access to hospitals has greatly eased the burden on the 
busy, hard-working country doctor, and improved the quality of 
his diagnosis and therapy. By protecting the patient’s pocketbook, 
the Hospital Plan has also helped to assure prompt payment of 
the doctor's bill. Saskatchewan doctors, though they were skeptical 
at first, with the familiar fear of “entering wedges to socialized 
medicine,” are now as enthusiastic about the Hospital Services 
Plan as patients and hospital boards. In fact, their chief complaint 
is that there are still not enough hospital beds. 


When the CCF government came to power in Saskatchewan in 
1944, there were about 4.2 beds in general hospitals for each 1000 
people in the province. This is about the ratio now prevailing 
throughout the United States, after several years of the Hill- 
Burton hospital-construction program. It was known, of course, 
that hospitalization insurance would greatly expand the demand 
for beds, and therefore a program of constructing new hospitals 


and expanding old ones was launched, even before the hospital- 


insurance plan was started. 

A “master plan” was drawn up, with the cooperation of town 
and village leaders throughout the province. Where distances for 
a scattered population were great, small “community” hospitals 
of 8 or 10 beds were built. In the towns of 2000 or 3000 people, 
“district” hospitals of 30 or 40 beds were established. In the cities 
of 5000 or more, the hospitals were expanded to serve as “‘re- 
gional” centers, with 75 or 100 beds. And in the province’s two 
main urban centers — Regina (70,000) and Saskatoon (60,000) — 
the existing institutions were greatly enlarged and improved to 
serve as “base centers’’ of 300 to 800 beds each. 

Most of the costs of this construction were borne by local land 
taxes, but the province facilitated the organization of “union hos- 
pital districts” (representing unions of several municipalities), 
with special taxing powers. In addition, provincial grants were 
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given, later matched by federal construction grants. Under all this 
steam the supply of general hospital beds rapidly increased, and 
stands today at 7.4 per 1000 of population. 

But quantity of beds is not enough, and a government providing 
some 90 percent of all hospital income must be concerned also 
about the quality of hospital service. Farmers and merchants on 
the Board of Directors of a community hospital may be the salt 
of the earth, but without adequate numbers of technically trained 
staff their institution might not give good service. Therefore con- 
sultants were engaged by the Provincial Department of Public 
Health in every aspect of hospital management: nursing service, 
dietetics, pharmacy, x-ray, laboratory service, medical social work, 
construction, accounting, and general hospital administration. 
These consultants are continually on the road, visiting the hos- 
pitals, answering requests for help, rolling up their sleeves and 
demonstrating new techniques. They help to elevate standards of 
patient care and, at the same time, to see that the people who are 
paying for the Hospital Plan are getting their money's worth. 


It’s all very well to have good hospitals, but what happens when 
sickness strikes the home of the isolated farmer who lives plunk 
in the middle of the prairie, the roads blocked by snow in the 
dead of winter or by mud in the spring thaw? How can he get to 
the hospital? Or suppose he can get to the nearby community 
hospital in a snow-mobile, but really needs the technical services 
of a regional hospital two hundred miles away. In the prairies 
rapid transportation is essential. 

To cope with this the Saskatchewan Air Ambulance Service 
was organized, in 1946. A Royal Canadian Air Force pilot and a 
flight nurse were provided with a single-engine plane, to fly any- 
where in the province on mercy calls. Demands were immediate 
and expansion was rapid, with the result that today the corps 
consists of four pilots, four flight nurses, and the maintenance 
crew — equipped with four single-engine and two double-engine 
planes, converted to accommodate stretchers. Flight missions are 
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made at the rate of two a day, year round, dark or light, rain or 
shine. Emergency cases of every medical classification have been 
carried — fractures, hemorrhages, appendicitis. Blood may be 
given en route, as well as oxygen or drugs. Polio victims have been 
transported in iron lungs, and babies have been born in midair. 
The average flight costs the government about $180, but the 
patient is charged only $25, or nothing if he is indigent. No flight 
is denied on account of money. In over ten years there has not 
been a single accidental fatality, or even serious injury. Saskatche- 
wan farm families swear by the Air Ambulance Service for the 


sense of security it gives them. 


Air Ambulance may also be used to take a disturbed psychotic 
patient to a mental hospital. There are two large mental institu- 
tions in Saskatchewan, and, like those everywhere else in North 
America, they are seriously overcrowded. The situation was eased 
by the recent completion of a 1200-bed Training School (in the 
city of Moose Jaw) for feebleminded persons — the newest and, 


according to expert observers, the most ingeniously designed such 
institution in Canada. In addition, there are two short-stay mental- 
hospital units attached to general hospitals. In five cities there 
are government-operated mental-health clinics, with full-time 
psychiatrists, for diagnosing and treating less serious mental and 
emotional disorders, especially in children. When the American 
authority, Dr. Karl Menninger, visited Saskatchewan a few years 
ago, he said the psychiatric program there was the “outstanding” 
governmental service on the continent. He was particularly im- 
pressed with the fact that scientific research was being conducted 
into possible organic causes of schizophrenia — and this within 
an active mental-hospital set-up. 

In psychiatric services one of the most serious problems faced 
everywhere is the shortage of trained staff. Mental-hospital at- 
tendants have often represented the bottom of the manpower 
barrel, so far as education and human sensitiveness are concerned. 
Only a handful of registered nurses are found in the average 
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mental hospital, because the salaries and working conditions in 
general hospitals are usually more attractive. Moreover, nurses 
are seldom trained adequately in psychiatric-patient care. In Sas- 
katchewan the problem was solved by instituting a new course of 
training for “Psychiatric Nurses” — a full three-year course, based 
in a mental hospital and granting the graduates legal stat'1s equiva- 
lent to that of Registered Nurse. With such increased ste‘ing the 
level of mental-patient care has been enormously improved. 

In other fields, too, ingenious methods of training personnel 
have been developed to meet serious needs. For example, labora- 
tory technicians and x-ray technicians to staff the scores of new and 
expanded hospitals were in very short supply. Students graduated 
from the training schools in eastern Canada are seldom attracted 
to cold prairie villages, even for above-average pay. Therefore the 
Provincial Department of Public Health took the bull by the 
horns and organized its own seven-month training course for 
“combined technicians” — young men and women who can give 
a modest level of both x-ray and laboratory service in the small 
rural hospitals. For other disciplines, like physiotherapy, hospital 
administration, or dietetics, in which needs are great and local 
training resources lacking, the government provides fellowships 
for training elsewhere, on condition that the graduate will return 
to work in the province for a stated period. 


Some health gains are made not by improving general medical 
and hospital services, but by concentrating efforts on certain dis- 
eases. Saskatchewan's achievements in tuberculosis have already 
been mentioned. In 1954 the TB death rate had been reduced to 
the phenomenally low level of 4 per 100,000 of population. This 
was the lowest rate of any province in Canada, and compares with 
a United States average of about 12 per 100,000. Moreover, this 
rate includes the large number of deaths among the depressed 
Indian population, who are the medical responsibility of the fed- 
eral government of Canada. Much original research in BCG vac- 
cination against tuberculosis has been conducted in Saskatchewan. 
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Another disease summoning important social action in Sas- 
katchewan has been cancer. In line with what is being done today 
in many states of this country, there were organized in 1931 two 
Cancer Clinics, to which patients could be referred for diagnostic 
work-ups and, if necessary, radiation therapy. The service was 
free only to the indigent, and surgical operations were entirely at 
personal cost. But in 1945, building on these clinics, the complete 
diagnosis and therapy of cancer were made a public service for 
everyone, rich or poor. 

Any patient with a suspicion of cancer is sent to one of the 
two well staffed and equipped Cancer Clinics. The complete 
diagnostic work-up is done without charge — unless the patient 
proves not to have cancer, when a charge of $10 is made. When 
surgery is required (as is nearly always the case) the patient goes 
to the surgeon of his choice, whose fee is paid by the government. 
Hospitalization, of course, is covered by the Hospital Services 
Plan. if radiation therapy is required it is given directly at one 
of the Cancer Clinics, free of charge. Extra services, in the way 
of special drugs, nursing, and even ambulance transportation, are 
also provided free as needed. 

In the opinion of cancer specialists throughout America, the 
standard of radiation therapy in Saskatchewan is second to none. 
Radioactive cobalt therapy is now applied as the newest technique 
in the great medical centers of America, but it is not widely known 
that the first cobalt bomb was developed by the Cancer Clinic staff 
in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. American radiologists who visit these 
government clinics are amazed at the technical level achieved. 

Poliomyelitis is still another disease for which special measures 
are taken. As in the States, there is a Polio Foundation in Canada, 
with its March of Dimes. Long before this voluntary effort got 
under way, however, the government of Saskatchewan had estab- 
lished public responsibility for the costs of treating infantile 
paralysis. With the advance of the whole rehabilitation move- 
ment after World War II, this responsibility was expressed 
through direct operation, by the Department of Public Health, of 
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two rehabilitation centers for the treatment of polio and other 
crippling conditions. Free services are also provided for any child 
with cerebral palsy. In cooperation with the voluntary Council 
for Crippled Children and Adults, mobile clinics are held at 
rural points around the province, to diagnose all types of crippling 
condition and, when appropriate, refer the patient to one of the 
rehabilitation centers. 

The striking thing about all these disease-centered programs 
in Saskatchewan is that they are open to everyone, not just to the 
lower income groups. This is true, for example, of the chest clinics 
for tuberculosis and the well-baby conferences. The Provincial 
Laboratory makes free tests not only for communicable diseases, 
as in the United States, but also for blood-chemistry determina- 
tions and other clinical purposes that typically command private 
payments in this country. When the Salk vaccine against polio 
was reported as a success, the Saskatchewan government promptly 
announced that free immunizations would be given, once the vac- 
cine became available in sufficient quantities — not simply to 
children but to all persons up to 35 years of age. No American 
state has gone this far. 


Not that government does everything in Saskatchewan. Doctors 
and dentists are still in private practice, and hospitals are locally 
owned and controlled. Voluntary effort has by no means been 
squelched. In fact, it has expanded. Despite the sweeping govern- 
mental treatment service for cancer, there is still a strong Sas- 
katchewan branch of the Canadian Cancer Society, which devotes 
its attention to raising funds for cancer research, public educa- 
tion on early cancer detection, and personal assistance to the 
families of cancer patients. Even insurance plans for medical care 
under voluntary auspices have flourished. Prepayment plans spon- 
sored by the physicians now cover some 150,000 persons, not only 
for surgical care in hospitalized illness — as in the Blue Shield 
plans in the United States — but also for ordinary medical care 
by general practitioners or specialists, in the office and in the home. 
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Altogether, counting the coverage of persons in government- 
sponsored prepayment plans, public-assistance categories, and vol- 
untary plans, comprehensive medical-care insurance is enjoyed by 
about 50 percent of the Saskatchewan population. This compares 
with about 3 or 4 percent in the United States. The trend is 
toward still greater enrolments, and there can be no doubt that 
eventually the whole population of Saskatchewan will have pre- 
paid medical care, to match the prepaid hospital service. 


When Dr. Sigerist made his survey in 1944, he recommended 
the organization of a full-term medical school (a pre-clinical sci- 
ence school already existed) and a university hospital. These 
centers were proposed not only to help train more doctors for 
Saskatchewan, but also to inspire a higher quality of medical 
practice throughout the province. It is no easy matter to organize 
a new medical school, and the cost is high. In rural Saskatchewan 
the sources of private philanthropy are few. Nevertheless, a mag- 
nificent 500-bed University Hospital opened its doors in 1955, 
and 35 physicians, fully trained in Saskatchewan, were graduated 
in 1957. 

Thus the arrangements for the maximum availability of health 
services to the greatest number of people have not obscured con- 
cern for the highest possible quality of services. The overall effect 
of the Saskatchewan health program has been to improve the 
quality of medical care received by the average person as well as 


to greatly extend its quantity. 


Let it not be thought that all these organized health programs 
were started as easily as rolling off a Canadian log. It may be true 
that in a pioneer setting the role of-government is more readily 
accepted, since private resources have not yet had a chance to 
develop. But despite this, there was opposition from certain pro- 
fessional and political groups at every step of the way. It took 
imagination and fortitude to work out the organizational prob- 
lems, and much remains to be done. An idealistic and hard-working 
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American physician, Dr. Fred Mott, who served Saskatchewan 
from 1946 to 1951, deserves the main credit for providing this 
leadership. Credit must also go to a medical couple, Drs. Mindel 
and Cecil Sheps of Manitoba, for early work in the program, and 
to Dr. Burns Roth of Ontario for current leadership. The gov- 
ernment ministers at the helm were native sons of Saskatchewan, 
Premier Tommy Douglas and Health Ministers Tom Bentley and 
Walter Erb. 

The general reader may be less interested than the professional 
public-health worker in the fact that almost the entire Saskatche- 
wan health program is administered by one department of the 
provincial government. Dispersion of authorities for various pre- 
ventive and curative segments of a health program is the bane of 
most health officials’ existence. It leads to waste, inefficiency, and 
often ineffective efforts, although there may be serious social and 
psychological obstacles to coordination of services. The unification 
of Saskatchewan's health program in a single provincial Depart- 
ment of Public Health has, among other things, inculcated a pre- 
ventive viewpoint into the administration of all the curative 
services. It has also made possible a dynamic program. of opera- 
tional research into health problems. Public-health and hospital 
experts throughout the world have profound respect for the 
statistical data that flow from Saskatchewan and are frequently 
reported at scientific conferences. 

The data from the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan, the 
Swift Current Regional Medical Care Program, and the public- 
assistance medical service are of such value to the national 
government of Canada that special federal grants are made to 
Saskatchewan each year to facilitate their compilation. It is no 
secret that these reports have been used for the calculation of 
future costs of a national plan for all of Canada, covering hospital 
and medical-care insurance. 


More important, of course, is the practical influence that the 
Saskatchewan experience in health-service organization has exert- 
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ed on the rest of the country. Two years after the Hospital Services 
Plan started in 1947, the province of British Columbia followed 
suit. A year later Alberta adopted a hospital-insurance scheme, 
with modifications. Finally, in 1955, the federal government pro- 
posed a nationwide system of universal hospital insurance, to be 


administered by the provinces. 

Under this plan the government of Canada offered to assume 
approximately 50 percent (higher proportions for the poorer 
provinces) of the costs of any provincial plan of hospitalization 
insurance covering the entire resident population, The plan was 
to take effect when a majority of the provinces with a majority 
of the national population complied. Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, with schemes already in operation, declared their par- 
ticipation immediately, followed by Alberta, Newfoundland, and 
Ontario. Now that the little Atlantic island named after Prince 
Edward has come into the fold, the legislation will take effect. 
(As mentioned, the Conservative Party, now in control nationally, 
favors the legislation as much as the Liberals, under whom it was 
passed.) There can be little doubt that the remaining four pro- 
vinces will soon pass qualifying laws, so that all 15 million Cana- 
dians will have the protection of hospitalization insurance. 

These and other Canadian developments in health service can 
be credited to or blamed on (depending on your viewpoint) the 
Saskatchewan farmers and their CCF party. A national hospital- 
insurance scheme across the border is bound to have an influence 
on American thinking. But in any case the unique program of 
health services in Saskatchewan may make this prairie province 
of interest to more Americans than those who fly north each sum- 
mer for a week of angling in wonderful Lac la Ronge. It may be 
sobering to observe that on this continent a jurisdiction of nearly 
a million persons seems to be moving toward a system of “‘social- 
ized medical services,” and liking it. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR Sir: We are sorry that Mr. Karl O. Paetel, in the Autumn 1957 
issue of Soctal Research, was so disturbed by our article on National 
Bolshevism in Weimar Germany, which appeared in the Winter 1956 
issue. It was certainly not our intention to cast aspersions upon his 
present political commitment, nor did we mean to convey the impres- 
sion that he was, in the early 1930s or at any time, a conscious agent 
of international Communism, in the pay of the Comintern and taking 
orders from it. The quotation to which he refers — cited by us as a 
summary of his views — is read by him completely out of context. 

All we were concerned to show was that Mr. Paetel propounded a 
set of ideas that were clearly National Bolshevik in character, and 
this we did in the page and a half preceding the unfortunate quotation 
that so vexes him. We showed that he considered both the Nazi and 
the Communist movements as essentially proletarian parties, that he 
wanted the rift between them healed, that he rejected Western cultural 
and political values, and that he favored the establishment of what he 
called a “German soviet state.” These ideas constituted the substance 
of National Bolshevism and Mr. Paetel subscribed to them, as is proved 
by the sources we cite. 

That he was hunted by the Gestapo after Hitler's rise to power is 
no argument against his having held these views at one time in his 
life. Trotsky, too, was hunted by Stalin; so was Gregor Strasser by 
Hitler. If, however, Mr. Paetel wishes to inform us that he changed 
his political views even before Hitler actually came to power, then 
we can only say that we are very happy indeed. 

Finally, a word about Mr. Paetel’s accusation regarding the credi- 
bility of our entire article. Twice he asserts, without real supporting 
evidence, that our research was altogether remiss. We can assure Mr. 
Paetel that we have read enough on the subject of National Bolshevism 
to enable us to document every statement we made. Were he more 
specific in his criticisms, we should be glad to oblige by supplying 


the necessary references. 
ABRAHAM ASCHER 
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REVIEW OF SOCIOLOGY: Analysis of a Decade 


Edited by JOSEPH B. GITTLER, University of Rochester. Twenty-two experts summarize 
and evaluate the research of the last decade in fourteen fields of sociology. Discussions are 
on such topics as personality and social structure; the urban and rural community; social 
stratification; the family; racial and cultural relations; delinquency and crime; and the 
sociclogy of education, politics, religion, and art. 1957. 588 pages. $10.50. 


UNDERSTANDING MINORITY GROUPS 


Edited by JOSEPH B. GITTLER. Touches upon such inter-group restrictions as unequal 
access to law, education, and fair employment practices. The book considers the old intoler- 
ances of race, color, and creed, and the new ones of misinformation, under-development, 


and stagnation. 1956. 139 pages. $3.25. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING: Theory, Technique, and 


Cases 

By R. L. KAHN, and C. F. CANNELL, both of the University of Michigan. Offers psy- 
chological analyses of the contribution of both the interviewer and respondent, and discusses 
techniques which can be used to eliminate distorting influences. 1957. 368 pages. $7.75. 
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By W. H. GRABILL, Bureau of the Census; C. V The Demand for Shelter Space 
KISER, Milbank Memorial Fund; and P. K. WHELP- 
By LOUIS WINNICK, Division of Administration, 


TON, Scripps Foundation for Research in Population ‘ ~ 
Problems. 1958. Approx. 480 pages. Prob. $10.00. The City of New York. 1957. 143 pages. $5.50. 
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TA 
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By H. D. SHELDON, Bureau of the Census. 240 pages. $6.00. 
1958. Approx. 248 pages. Prob. $6.00 


. ILDR SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN AND 
ens See RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1950 


By ELEANOR H. BERNERT, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 1958. 185 pages. $6.00. By O. D. DUNCAN, University of Chicago; end 
ALBERT J. REISS, JR., Vanderbilt University. 1956. 
THE CHANGING POPULATION OF THE 2! pages. $7.50. 
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By CONRAD TAEUBER, Burcau of the Census; IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, 1850 to 
and IRENE B. TAEUBER, Princeton University. 1950 
‘ 7 7.75 
— a ‘ By E. P. HUTCHINSON, University of Pennsyl- 
wania. 1956. 392 pages. $7.50. 
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By G. H. BEYER, Cornell University; and J. H. 
ROSE, Burcau of the Census. 1957. 194 pages. INCOME OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
$6.00. By HERMAN P. MILLER, Bureau of the Census. 
1955. 206 pages. $6.50. 
RESIDENTIAL FINANCE, 1950 
By R. U. RATCLIFF, University of Wisconsin; AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
D. B. RATHBUN, Fresno State College; and j. H. ; 
HONNOLD, Bureau of the Census. 1957. 180 pages. By R. L. MIGHELL, U. S. Department of Agri- 
$6.00 culture. 1955. 187 pages. $6.50. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MORRIS, JAMES. Islam Inflamed. New York: Pantheon. 1957. 326 


pp. $5. 

In November 1956 the author of this work stood in the Sinai desert 
next to an Israeli colonel whose tanks had just assisted in defeating 
much larger Egyptian armies. “And what's going to happen now?” 
he asked. “God knows,” the colonel replied, “but I can promise you 
this: after this little lot, the face of the Middle East will never be 
the same again” (p. 10). The few words of this discussion set the aim 
of this book. What was the face of the Islamic Middle East “before 
the hot breath of history melted the tableau” (p. 10)? What were the 
factors responsible for its divergent attitudes during the Suez-Sinai 
crisis? Instead of cramming his book full of facts in the manner of 
John Gunther, the author stays with his metaphor and analyzes the 
many political and social interactions that made up the physiognomy 
of the Middle East at that time. 

Morris is not a psychologist but a journalist, and he is well ac- 
quainted with both the physical background and the processes of 
thought in the Middle East, as he has already exhibited in his remark- 
able study, Sultan in Oman. As a journalist he is able to quote 
extensively the opinions of the many actors on the Middle East politi- 
cal stage, including Colonel Nasser; yet with his wide background 
he is able to evaluate them succinctly. Throughout the book he is 
thoroughly objective, a fact that prompted the New York Times to 
write (September 6, 1957), “If Mr. Morris had used a pseudonym, 
Hjalmar Tryggveson for instance, no reader would have suspected 
his English citizenship.” The objective evaluation of local opinions 
against a background of geography, sociology, oil, water, and intrigue 
has resulted in a well written book that will undoubtedly remain a 
ready source of ideas rather than facts for the interpretation of Middle 
East politics for many years to come. 

One of the author’s main themes is the contrast between the ideas, 
motivations, and experiences that tend to unite the peoples and states 
of the Islamic Middle East and the various factors that separate them. 
Besides a universal “implacable loathing, tinged with fear’ of Israel, 
which is closely allied to a “distrust of foreign influences so profound 
and unreasoning that it sometimes amounted to paranvia,” he recog- 
nizes as the unifying bond of Middle East Islam a “nebulous longing 
for the revival of old glories and the reenactment of ancieat triumphs” 
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(p. 10), with the accompanying religious associations. It is significant 
that modern nationalism is not mentioned in this short list. The omis- 
sion is due to the author’s stress on the factors that inhibit unification. 
Among these is the well known rivalry between the Hashimite dynasty 
(of Iraq and Jordan) and the upstart kingdom of Saudi Arabia, a 
rivalry that is exploited not only by non-Arab nations but also by 
Egypt. 

Morris regards conflicting attitudes toward the Baghdad Pact as 
even more important in keeping the Middle East apart. These atti- 
tudes are related to geographic factors (proximity to Russia) and, 
more important, to the presence of substantial Kurdish minorities 
with Russian affiliations in Iraq and Iran, the main members of the 
Baghdad Pact. An analysis of Turkey is unfortunately missing from 
the book. This is regrettable in discussing the Baghdad Pact, but it 
is otherwise reasonable, for modern Turkish nationalism appears to 
contribute little to the physiognomy of the Middle East. 

The chapter on the Kurds and other minorities in Iraq also serves 
to indicate the lack of general national stability in states of the 
Middle East that are allied to the West. In fact, the attention devoted 
to minorities and their past and present contributions to the economic 
development of the area distinguishes this book from the many other 
publications on the Middle East that have appeared in recent years. 
The rising “distrust of foreign influences” now affects the Copts, for 
example, who comprise about 10 percent of the population of Egypt 
and are “toppling on the edge of persecution” (p. 50). The book con- 
firms the general opinion that minorities and minority feelings keep 
Lebanon, Iraq, and the Sudan, as well as Iran, outside a possible 
unified Middle East state. 

In analyzing the divisions in the area, Morris gives a good account 
of the conflicts over division of the Nile water between Egypt and 
the Sudan. Describing a trip he took on the Nile above Aswan, he 
records the boastful Egyptian advertising of vague plans for construc- 
tion of the new Aswan dam. He continues with a report on the 
portion of the Sudan that is to be flooded without consultation or 
compensation of its inhabitants — a highly amusing yet serious con- 
firmation of Alvin Johnson’s arguments (New York Times, October 
15, 1957). These chapters, which include one entitled “The Ameri- 
cans,” should be made required reading for all those who accuse the 
State Department of having precipitated the Suez-Sinai conflict. Amer- 
ican readers should also note the contributions of the French univer- 
sity in Beyrouth to the physiognomy of the Middle East, which 
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culturally may exceed the influence of the much publicized American 
university in the same town. 

On the internal political level the author contrasts the new para- 
military administration of Egypt and its German advisers with the 
mercurial administrative habits of Lebanon and the quiet yet unstable 
efhiciency of Iraq. He notes the shift of the commercial center of the 
Middle East from Alexandria to Beyrouth, as a consequence of Egyp- 
tian fiscal policy, and the resulting greater significance of Lebanon in 
regional political affairs. Of particular interest are the discussions of 
the few remaining British-ruled territories. In Aden a moderate group 
called “The Queen’s Arabs” cooperates effectively with British auth- 
orities, and attempts to make “reasonable progress toward responsibil- 
ity” (p. 189), and the author lauds the administration of Bahrein — 
the only part of Arabia where oil revenues are well spent. He admits 
that British administration in these few areas is deadly dull in the 
eyes of the local population, and therefore could not survive in a 
clash with a “nebulous longing for the revival of old glories.” Appar- 
ently Morris was unable to visit Saudi Arabia, except for a brief, 
illegal, but interesting excursion near the Gulf of Aqaba. His chapter 
on this state, like that on Iran, is poor and inconclusive. 

The book is divided into sections by states; and general aspects, 
such as Russian policies and their repercussions, are discussed in 
separate chapters. Since the author is concerned with physiognomy 
rather than with facts, the latter are sometimes wrong, although never 
seriously enough to detract from the value of the book. Physiognomy 
rarely changes as the result of a singie event, and therefore the con- 
tent of the book has not been affected by the effort of the Suez- 
Sinai campaigns. Indeed, the book prove: :hac these campaigns were 
just a “little lot” that had no permaneni repercussions. 

ALEXANDER MELAMID 


New York University 


NUSEIBEH, HAZEM ZAKI. The Ideas of Arab Nationalism. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1956. xvi & 227 pp. $4. 

The author, a Palestinian Arab who studied at Princeton, has been 
working for the government of Jordan in various positions of high 
responsibility. His book (its preface is dated Jerusalem, March 1956) 
consists of eleven chapters. The first three treat of Arab nationalism 
in the main stages of its emergence; two are devoted to the literature 
of modern Arab nationalism on the constituting factors of the move- 
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ment; three further chapters (almost one-third of the book) deal with 
the background of political mentality in Arab lands for the past 
century; and, finally, the discussion touches on Arab thinking on the 
problem of social change. A brief methodological essay on the study 
of nationalism is appended. There is evidence throughout the book 
of the author’s critical ability and his striving for detachment. 

Time and again the author mentions the paucity and poverty of 
substantial Arabic writings on the subject, and the defects of the 
attempts to theorize on national goals and ideals (a listing of this 
literature would have been desirable). He states that in Arabic writ- 
ings pre-scientific approaches prevail, that “it seems that ideas can 
secure a hearing in the Arabic language only if they are expressed in 
the vehicle of poetry or a high literary style,” that only too often the 
domain of the social sciences is approached with valuations, prejudices, 
and preferences, and that literary figures are regarded as leaders of 
thought on pivotal social issues (pp. 188 ff.). 

Dr. Nuseibeh deals with the definition of Arabdom, and is inclined 
to find it in a combination of language and cultural heritage. In truth 
this boils down to language, for the cultural heritage—mediaeval 
Islamic civilization—is here deprived of its non-Arabic components 
and actually amounts only to literature, but minus the revelations of 
the Persian genius, from Ferdousj through Sadi to Hafiz. And what 
about the bilingual authors? Khayyam the scientist will be retained, 
but not Khayyam the poet. Similarly, Latin Christendom was for 
centuries a cultural unit, and it would be a thankless task to discuss 
Thomas Aquinas in terms of his territorial provenance. 

The author recognizes that nationalist theorizing is a psychological 
device: “without the assurance that stems from association with a 
worthy past . . . a nation loses its basic support, its raison d’étre . . .; 
[there is a] psychological need for pooled self-esteem” (p. 31). And 
“as a nation in the modern secular sense, the Arabs have to begin from 
scratch. In fact they have to decide who an Arab is” (p. 61). He sees 
clearly the gulf that exists in the Arab countries between the elite and 
the masses (p. 96). His treatment of theoretical problems is by way 
of a critical survey of Arabic writings touching on the subjects under 
discussion, and this part of his work will indeed be of value because 
the material rarely appears elsewhere in a Western idiom. 

But as to a theory of Arab nationalism—of nationalism from Casa- 
blanca to Muscat, and from Khartum to Mosul—its problems are 
barely scratched. Their overwhelming burden must be clear to the 
author, for he finds that “ideas about improvement of many aspects of 
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national life are abundant, but they are scattered and unconnected,” 
and that “the task of reintegration has not yet begun” (p. 206). Plan- 
ning in the national interest would depend on political unification, but 
the author may entertain doubts as to the prospects of such unification 
(pp. 201 ff.). He deals only with the Pan-Arab trend. 

MOSHE PERLMANN 
Brookline, Mass. 


BETANCOURT, ROMULO. Venezuela: Politica y Petroleo. Mexico, 
D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Economica. [1956.] 887 pp. $5. 


This is a very important contribution to contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican history. Written by one of the outstanding political leaders of 
the area, it is a serious and detailed study of the recent history of 
Venezuela, and of the part that petroleum has p.ayed in that history. 

Romulo Betancourt is not, of course, an unbiased witness to what has 
occurred in Venézuela during the last quarter of a century. As a 
former president of the republic, and as the leader of the largest and 
best organized political party that Venezuela has ever had, he has 
played a leading role in the events he describes. He has strong opin- 
ions about those events, which he does not hesitate to express. But 
regardless of his bias, Betancourt presents an exceedingly well docu- 
mented and, for this reviewer, convincing argument. Whatever a 
reader’s own personal point of view, this book is an absolute necessity 
for anyone who wants to understand the history of this important 
South American nation since World War I. 

Betancourt is particularly concerned with the effect that the advent 
of the oil boom has had on Venezuelan economics and political life. 
He traces the earliest beginnings of the petroleum industry in the 
country; narrates at length the conniving and corruption that were a 
part of those beginnings under Juan Vicente Gomez; describes the slow 
evolution of Venezuelan oil policy between the death of Gomez and 
the advent of Betancourt’s government in October 1945; and recounts 
at length his own regime's policy toward the oil industry—which con- 
sisted of trying to obtain a larger return for Venezuela out of the 
exploitation of its subsoil resources, and then using that larger return 
for building up a more broad-gauge economy. 

The author maintains that dictatorship and petroleum are closely 
intertwined in Venezuela. The oil companies received their original 
start on very favorable terms for themselves, because of the Gomez 
regime. They were not “bothered” by trade unionism or by national- 
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istic political pressure so long as Juan Vicente Gomez ruled the land, 
and only slightly so during the ten years succeeding the death of Gomez. 
According to Betancourt, the laxness of the Gomez, Lopez Contreras, 
and Medina regimes in the face of the oil companies was closely asso- 
ciated with the fact that they were dictatorships. Lacking any real 
mandate from their people, these regimes did not have the backbone 
to stand up to the large international petroleum firms. The author 
maintains that only a democratic government, which has the electoral 
support of the people, can afford to run the risks involved in making 
serious demands against the “oil cartel.” 

His own party’s government—from 1945 to 1948— was able to stand 
up to the oil companies exactly because it was a democratic regime, 
according to Betancourt. During its period in power it negotiated 
with the companies to obtain a greatly increased share of the proceeds 
of the petroleum industry, and then set out to develop a much more 
widely based economy. It sought to stimulate the development of 
agriculture, which had been on the decline since the advent of the oil 
industry, and attempted to increase manufacturing industries through 
liberal government credits. At the same time the government greatly 
stepped up the development of the country’s educational] system, and 
spread the housing program of the government from Caracas to smaller 
towns and cities throughout the country. Betancourt devotes a good 
deal of attention to his regime’s efforts to build up political democracy 
in Venezuela. He tells of the development of the trade-union move- 
ment, the peasant movement, and the political parties, and recounts 
the successful elections that were held three different times during the 
Democratic Action administration. 

The last part of the study deals with the years since the overthrow of 
the Democratic Action regime in 1948. Betancourt tells a harrowing 
tale of the excesses of the Perez Jimenez dictatorship, including a long 
discussion of the concentration camp that the regime maintained for 
several years in Guasina in the Orinoco River Valley. He pays tribute 
to those in Democratic Action and in other democratic parties who 
have continued the fight against the dictatorship. 

Perhaps the author's biggest guns are reserved for the military dic- 
tatorship’s petroleum policies. Here again he emphasizes his thesis 
that a government that rules in spite of, not because of, the popular 
will has not the backbone to stand up to the oil companies. He makes 
a strong case for his claim that the military dictatorship has reversed 
the policy of trying to obtain the most possible out of the oil industry 
and using these proceeds to strengthen the country’s economy. Instead 
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of the fifty-fifty arrangement established under the Betancourt regime, 
the dictatorship, he declares, has allowed the government's part of the 
oil companies’ profits to decline to about one-third. Furthermore, the 
Perez Jimenez regime has reversed the Betancourt-Gallegos govern- 
ment’s policy of not granting any new concessions, thus abandoning 
the Democratic Action proposal to put the government itself into the 
oil business on land not yet granted to concessionaires. 

Betancourt has long been one of the outstanding politicians of Latin 
America. This book firmly establishes him as one of the leading 
political thinkers as well. It is a serious study, evidencing a very wide 
knowledge not only of the facts of the recent history of Venezuela and 
Latin America in general, but of political and economic ideas as well. 

RosBert J. ALEXANDER 


Rutgers University 


STERN, FREDERICK MARTIN, with foreword by Lt. General 
Lewis B. Hershey. The Citizen Army: Key to Defense in the Atomic 
Age. New York: St. Martins Press. 1957. xiv & 373 pp. $6. 

To revive the historic interest of democracy in the Citizen Army — 
all ablebodied men drafted for a brief period of intensive training 
followed over the years by “refresher” training periods — is the task 
Dr. Stern has set himself. He is a skillful and engaging writer, inde- 
fatigable in collecting the relevant facts from the history of all the 
Western countries since Washington and Napoleon — and even before. 
Yet one’s first impression is that of a brave knight <:iting with a wind- 
mill. 

This windmill has powerful wings. First we may place the illusion 
that war in the atomic age has become so terrible that only a country 
governed by madmen would resort to war. Second, that if war does 
come, it will be fought with long-range missiles, airplanes, and sub- 
marines, with only a spectator’s function for ground troops. Third, 
that only the professional soldier, shaped by years of barracks life, 
would meet the residual ground-troops requirements of the atomic 
age. There are other wings in this windmill, but the three will suffice. 

Dr. Stern undertakes first of all to refute the notion that ground 
troops have become obsolete. Whatever atomic bombing can do, it 
cannot follow up by occupation the confusion it produces. This can 
be done only by ground troops, and only ground troops can offer 
resistance to the occupation push. A country like England, protected 
by the Channel from anything but an airborne occupation push, may 
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wisely reduce its ground troops to a minimum, relying on the force 
of atomic retaliation. West Germany and France have no such barrier 
to the push of the Russian ground-troop machine. Nor have we, if the 
defense of Western Europe is our own defense, as our settled policy 
itaplies. 

We have all sometimes been bemused by the Arabian Nights Arab 
dream of the final solution of the Israel problem. Drop atomic bombs 
on Tel Aviv and Jaffa and let the refugee camps follow up the con- 
fusion with butcher knives. Even the Arabs can see that the military 
power of Israel is not concentrated in the two cities; that there is an 
armed soldier wherever there is an Israeli. Such bombings would 
mobilize a half million of the toughest soldiers in the world within 
forty-eight hours. And that is count one for the Citizen Army. 

If ground troops are necessary for defense as well as offense, how 
shall we provide them? There are three practical methods: the stand- 
ing army with long enlistments, often a lifetime; the cadre-conscript 
army, that is, a skeleton formation of officers and trained soldiers to 
be expanded in time of war by drafting civilians for a period of inten- 
sive training; and the Citizen Army, the whole manhood trained in 
essentials, capable of mobilization overnight under its own officers. 

If we are destined to fight another world war on European soil, 
we need an army of at least four million men — better six million. 
It is out of the question for us to maintain any such ground force of 
professional soldiers in time of peace. It would withdraw one-fifteenth 
to one-tenth of our working force from the productive economy and 
add twenty-five billion to our swollen military budget. Besides, our 
democracy would not tolerate four million or more “single men in 
barracks who don’t grow into plaster saints.” 

The classic example of the cadre-conscript army is the old German 
army of the pre-world-war days. All ablebodied Germans were subject 
to two years of military training, with a few exceptions such as the 
“one-year volunteers” of the universities. There were officers and non- 
coms enough to expand the army by drawing in men of earlier classes. 
It was a mighty army, but so mighty that it overshadowed the civil life 
of the nation, and made Germany a perpetual menace to its neighbors. 
And though it seemed invincible, it was beaten in the end by armies 
more citizen than soldier. 

Our own ground forces are based on the cadre-conscript principle, 
except for a small standing-army contingent. In times of war we have 
expanded the army enormously by civilian conscripts, who unlike the 
German conscripts had had no previous military training. Our army 
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was slow in getting into fighting shape — a tragedy for our allies. But 
when it came to battle we fought well — with too many casualties. 

For a democratic state, Dr. Stern argues cogently, the Citizen Army 
is the only satisfactory solution of the problem of defense. Call up 
every year all ablebodied youth, give them a period of intensive train- 
ing. Four months or at most six would give all the training that two 
years or more could give, except in “polishing up the handle of the 
great front door.” If we had had such a system through the last ten 
years we could mobilize four million men in a week, men prepared 
to go into battle at once. Such an army would be handled by its own 
officers, civilians who had volunteered for much longer and more 
systematic training. ‘Training for such an army would be little disrup- 
tive of civil life, in time of peace. Any young man can afford six months 
for the basic training and a vacation refresher course of two or three 
weeks. Our present two-year conscription takes a young man away 
from his education or job, to bore him to death with months of nothing 
but useless drills and kitchen-police duty. 

Dr. Stern has not built his program out of a free poetic imagination. 
The Citizen Army is an old established institution in Switzerland and 
Sweden, in Australia and New Zealand. None of these countries lies 
like Belgium in the path of mighty armies pushing forward to meet 
each other. But no army would be eager to push through a small state 
that can mobilize half a million men overnight, men well equipped 
with rifles and machine guns, bazookas and rapid-fire guns. Jean Jaurés 
agitated till the militarists murdered him for the institution of the 
Swiss system in France. The Germans in the first world war would 
not have found it so simple to parade on to the Marne if the whole 
ccuntryside had been bustling with well equipped citizen soldiers. 

Nor does Dr. Stern lack competent military authority. General 
MacArthur wanted to develop a citizen army in the Philippines. If he 
had had time to establish such an army the Japanese would not have 
found the conquest of the islands so simple a matter. General Mont- 
gomery also has urged a citizen army for England. The conventional 
brass, of course, would find the idea amateurish and subversive. 

Dr. Stern’s argument for the Citizen Army is convincing, as an 
argument. But there is a long gap between even convincing argument 
and action. Our top civilian brass try to drum into our ears the doc- 
trine that we are in mortal peril; communism is out to conquer the 
world. Russia's top civilian brass drums away that Russia is in mortal 
peril; capitalism is out to conquer the world. Stupefied by the com- 
peting din, the average citizen thinks, in the depth of his privacy, 
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that America would not raise a hand to put private business into a 
Russian saddle; Russia wouldn’t raise a hand to rechristen our captains 
of industry as commissars. As this average citizen sees it, there is noth- 
ing Russia has that we want, nothing we have that Russia wants. 
And we both want peace. 

This citizen — perhaps deluded — looks forward to an era of peace- 
ful coexistence. He is a wee bit tired of the ceaseless debate between 
two sets of Holier-than-Thous. He would like to see a diplomacy that 
recognizes that a country must be very mighty if it is to dictate; that 
between equals the principle of diplomacy is that “nothing for nothing 
is given here.’ He is much more anxious to get ahead with the peace 
than to get ready for the next war — perhaps, if it comes, the last 
war. That is the state of mind Dr. Stern must penetrate, if his program 
is to move toward realization. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


President Emeritus, New School for Social Research 


GREENHUT, MELVIN L. Plant Location in Theory and in Practise: 
The Economics of Space. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1956. xiii & 338 pp. $7.50. 

Melvin L. Greenhut, Associate Professor in the Department of Eco- 


nomics and Business Administration at Rollins College in Florida, has 
written a useful work on an important subject. Readers from many 
disciplines will appreciate his insights into the burgeoning field of 
‘space economics,” while professional economists will naturally concern 
themselves more with the validity of his conclusions. 

Traditional economic thought has followed Alfred Marshall in treat- 
ing the location of economic activity as irrelevant, since supply-and- 
demand schedules, indifference curves, business cycles, and theories of 
monopolistic competition can all be handled as abstractions. The 
economics of space is the most recent attempt to integrate theory and 
the realities of daily life, and ultimately to answer questions like these: 
Do we live near our place of work, or work near our residence? Why 
are so many competing manufacturers and distributors jammed into 
the centers of cities when both aesthetics and fear of the hydrogen 
bomb call for dispersal? What will happen to our railroad towns in 
the age of the automobile? Can the South depend on a vast expansion 
of its industrial base to free it from a tenant-farmer society? If you 
were a maker of widgets, where would you put a factory? 

Greenhut puts the question in this form (p. 289): “Is it correct, we 
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may ask, for theory to follow the traditional pattern of defining location 
in terms of costs, such as transportation and labor costs; or, contrariwise, 
is it logical to argue that demand factors (locational interdependence) 
are ever-present determiners of location? Quite patently these ques- 
tions have a broad range, for the answer offered here, namely, that cost 
and demand factors are jointly the determinants of location, not only 
brings into some focus the monopolistic aspects of locational inter- 
dependence, but points out immediately the basic difference between 
Marshallian economics and spatial economics.” 

Actually, Greenhut attempts to demonstrate, every businessman 
hopes to find the site (a) where material, labor, and transport costs will 
be minimized, (b) in the middle of the largest and most accessible 
market, and (c) which he just plain likes. As the least-cost requirement 
is balanced against the requirement for customers, producers play a 
game of chess to out-manoeuvre their competitors in locating at sites 
that dominate various markets. On another level, producers admit 
defeat in assessing the economic aspects, and start a business in their 
home town or right next door to a competitor. 

The empirical studies from which these conclusions were drawn were 
based on interviews with a series of Southern firms in representative 
industries, and they provide a human touch that is lacking in the 
extended analysis of location factors. The approach to this subject is 
generally mathematical, and Greenhut offers a mathematical description 
of his general theory in the closing pages. This reviewer is frankly 
unable to comment on the success of this exercise in calculus, and he 
regrets that the editor’s blue pencil skipped so lightly over the pages. 
Altogether the book fails to integrate the factual material within the 
theoretical framework. 

Within the book, however, are many items of great utility to the 
general reader who is trying to understand the elements of this branch 
of economics. A critical review of past literature begins the presen- 
tation, and considerable effort was expended on documentation and 
bibliography. The explanation of the use of census material in analyz- 
ing local situations is a particularly worthwhile bit of reading. This 
book will find a place on the library shelf between Edgar M. Hoover's 
The Location of Economic Activity (1949) and Walter Isard’s Location 
and Space-Economy (1956), and near Leonard C. Yaseen’s Plant Loca- 
tion (1956). Greenhut is more theoretical than Hoover and Yaseen, 
and less so than Isard. The practice of plant location continues regard- 
less of theoretical work, but a background of theory is increasingly 
desirable for the wide range of thoughtful men in public administra- 
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tion and private enterprise. It is to these men that the book is 


addressed. 
ALAN RABINOWITZ 


Fred F. French Company 


BENDIX, REINHARD. Work and Authority in Industry: Ideologies 
of Management in the Course of Industrialization. New York: John 
Wiley; London: Chapman and Hall. 1956. xxv & 466 pp. $7.50. 

This book is written in the great tradition of Max Weber's sociology. 
Bendix conceives of sociology as a science that seeks to understand 
social acting, and throughout his investigation he uses the method of 
“ideal type” constructions. Beyond that, however, he shares Max 
Weber's deep concern with the freedom of man, the dangers and 
menaces that surround it. This concern is the ever present problem 
in Max Weber’s writing, although it has often been veiled—and with 
it the great tradition—by the preoccupation of modern scholars with 
Weber’s complex methodology. The sociological problem of the free- 
dom of man cannot be solved by scientific methods of measurement, no 
matter how refined they may be. These methods are applicable only 
to the finding of actions as they appear in the narrow limits of a given 
place at a given moment, such as the dating habits of college students, 
or the range of personal contacts a homeowner has with other home- 
owners in a housing project, or a factory worker with fellow workers 
in a shop. The problem of the freedom of man can be approached 
only in its reflections in unique facts. In other words, the coniunuous 
phenomenon consists in the specific negative and positive responses 
of men—no one like any other, because social actions are not governed 
by any law—to the preconceived challenge of freedom. 

It is in this framework that Bendix’s book has to be understood, a 
book that examines “ideologies of management,” that is, “all ideas 
which are espoused by or for those who exercise authority in economic 
enterprises.” These ideologies are investigated in the settings of free 
and autocratic societies, both at the first stage of industrialization and 
in its present-day development. They are particularly linked to the 
relation between employers or their agents and the workers. In the 
first period the “entrepreneurial” type of employer, in the second the 
“managerial,” prevails. The difference in the kinds of authority they 
exercise necessitates different kinds of justification, reflected in dissimi- 
lar ideologies, and these ideologies use different argumentations and 
appeals in autocratic and free civilizations. At the same time Bendix 
recognizes and demonstrates the “legacy” of old ideologies and their 
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underlying facts in new ideologies, emphasizing that traditional ideas 
still linger on even after the conditions to which they responded have 
faded away. He points out how actions in the exercise of authority 
either are positively oriented toward ideologies or, in a negative orien- 
tation, use them for screening. More significant, however, Bendix uses 
the analysis of “managerial ideologies” as an indicator of the different 
pulls to which management is subjected when, under varying con- 
ditions (subjected to an autocratic regime or, in a free society, to com- 
petition with other minority powers), it has to achieve its own goals in 
the limited area of production and to obtain recognition from the 
dominant forces in the wide area of society. 

Bendix has selected England and czarist Russia for the investigation 
of “entrepreneurial” ideas in the early phase of industrialization, the 
one representing a free, the other an autocratic society, and, with the 
same connotation, he has chosen modern America and East Germany 
under the commissars for the investigation of “managerial” ideas in 
the present phase of industrialization. These four case studies contain 
a wealth of facts which, though mainly known, receive a fresh and 
always highly challenging interpretation. This is true also of the 
chapter on “bureaucratization of economic enterprises,” which is in- 
serted between the two chapters dealing with authority in the early 
phase of industrialization and the two dealing with its later phase. 
To Bendix bureaucratization is, so to speak, the dividing wall between 
the early and the later concepts of authority and the resulting ideologies 
as they developed in the two polar types of civilizations. 

Although the book pertains to authority in industry the investigation 
opens windows to a number of other aspects. To name only a few: 
the chapter on England contains a highly interesting reinterpretation 
of some aspects of classical economic theory; that on bureaucratization 
a thorough treatise of career patterns of American managers, based on 
original research; the chapter on managerial ideas in the Russian orbit 
(East Germany) a discussion pertinent to the sociology of language. 

In spite of Bendix’s careful documentation and his caution, some of 
his interpretations may be open to criticism. Thus this reviewer feels 
that he has probably overrated the influence of statutory law (the 
English Poor Laws) on the coming into existence of the image of the 
“depraved worker.” Even without the dimming of lines between the 
poor-relief recipient and the “industrious worker,” the throwing to- 
gether of heterogeneous masses of workers in the new factories would 
have led to the same result. Other critics may quarrel with Bendix’s 
sometimes arbitrary definitions, for instance of “social class” or “ide- 
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ologies.” That, however, is a purely semantic question. Faced with new 
phenomena in a changing society, the sociologist must either form new 
words for them, risking that his terms will be understood only by an 
esoteric group of professionals, or give a new meaning to existing words, 
chancing the ire of those professionals to whom definitions are an aim 
in themselves. Bendix has selected the latter way. 

Most industrial-relations literature in our day is dedicated to the 
acute problems large companies have to cope with. Consequently these 
studies, however useful they may be for the practitioner of industrial 
relations in management and trade unions, are outdated as quickly as 
those exigencies disappear and new ones emerge. The present volume, 
however, deals with continuous problems of developing industrializa- 
tion as they affect the freedom of man, and its conclusions underline 
this main theme. In his final pages Bendix discusses the significance 
of Western and Communist ideologies of authority in their effect on 
underdeveloped countries, whose people are in the process of being 
recruited into industry. Since Communism tries to attract them with 
its historic appeal of “salvation”—long given up in its own orbit of 
domination—Bendix challenges the Western powers to formulate a 
new ideology in response. ‘This ideology should reflect their own 
experience of combining an individualist tradition with government 
regulation and planning and with a slowly emerging emphasis on the 
value of collective effort.” Here Bendix enlarges Max Weber's concept 
of the freedom of the individual to act in the pursuit of his values to 
include the freedom of collective actions in the same pursuit. 

Jute MEYER 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


SUTTON, FRANCIS X., with Seymour E. Harris, Carl Kaysen, and 
James Tobin. The American Business Creed. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. xiv & 414 pp. $6.75. 

The first part of this book is a perceptive exposition of the ideology 
of American business (the “American business creed”’), as distilled from 
the public statements, literature, and institutional advertising of the 
business community during the late 1940s and early 1950s. In the 
second part the authors present the theory they have developed to 
explain the content of the ideology. 

The exposition of the Creed opens with an account of the ideology’s 
central concept, “the notion of a coherent, unique and consciously 
designed American economic ‘system’” (p. 17). There follows a 
rendering of the Creed’s view of the nature of the business enterprise 
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and its relations to owners, managers, employees, and customers. The 
authors then delineate the ideology’s conception of the allocative and 
other benefits of the competitive mechanism, the causes and cures of 
economic fluctuations, the nature of the monetary system, and the role 
of government. Finally the ethics and social values of the Creed are 
presented. 

Businessmen do not agree monolithically on all these issues, and the 
authors find a relatively new “managerial” strand alongside a dom- 
inant “classical” strand in the ideology. The classical strand pictures a 
competitive economy in which the operation of the price system solves 
all micro- and macro-economic problems, and in which government 
intervention is pragmatically harmful and morally wrong. The mana- 
gerial strand, on the other hand, conceives of an economy consisting 
largely of big corporations headed by professional managers who are 
guided by vigorous social consciences and who feel responsible to 
employees and customers as well as to owners; in this economy the 
government may legitimately play an important role, for example in 
combating economic instability. 

The exposition of the Creed is the more successful part of the book. 
It is objective, scholarly, and thorough without being heavy-handed. 
In an unbiased manner the authors illuminate the “contradictions, 
ambiguities, exaggerations, and omissions” (p. viii) which, like every 
ideology, the Creed contains. This reviewer believes, however, that 
there is one fundamental error in the exposition. Starting from an 
explicitly nonhistorical viewpoint, the authors arrive at an erroneous 
interpretation of the two strands as essentially static and “quite differ- 
ent in fundamental conception” (p. 34). It would appear more 
realistic to view the Creed as a developing ideology, and to interpret 
the divergences in business viewpoints on a number of issues primarily 
as a manifestation of different rates of ideological adjustment to the 
profound economic and social changes of the past three decades. The 
managerial strand appears to be an adaptation of certain features of the 
classical strand to contemporary conditions. 

In the second part of the book the authors explain the content of the 
Creed “in terms of the strains to which men in the business role are 
almost inevitably subject. Businessmen adhere to their particular 
kind of ideology because of the emotional conflicts, the anxieties, and 
the doubts engendered by the actions which their roles as businessmen 
compel them to take, and by the conflicting demands of other social 
roles which they must play in the family and the community. Within 
the resources of the cultural tradition and within the limits of what is 
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publicly acceptable, the content of the ideology is shaped so as to 
resolve these conflicts, alleviate these anxieties, overcome these doubts” 
(p. 11). 

The authors’ development and justification of the “strains” theory 
as an explanation of the Creed is less impressive than their exposition. 
In presenting their theory they remark that “to many persons, often of 
acute and sophisticated intellect, the business ideology was so obviously 
a reflection of businessmen’s interests that they could conceive no prob- 
lem in accounting for its content” (p. 303). This reader must still count 
himself among the “many”; Part II is not convincing. 

For example, by beginning with the conception that the classical 
and managerial strands are fundamentally different and in static con- 
flict, and by maintaining that the classical majority persists in unchang- 
ing Oppositiom to compensatory fiscal and monetary policies, the 
authors find support for their strains theory and ammunition to attack 
the interest theory (that business ideology is a reflection of business self- 
interest). Adherence to an emotional rejection of compensatory poli- 
cies (a rejection that most economists would agree is contrary to self- 
interest) obviously tends to discredit the interest theory; reluctance to 
alter this position also supports the strains theory, for the authors 
maintain that the strains of the business role have remained funda- 
mentally unchanged, and consequently “the business ideology is 
basically a stable body of doctrine” (p. 401). But if the ever widening 
business support for active governmental anti-depression policy is 
recognized as an adjustment of business ideology to changing condi- 
tions, despite the constancy of the strains, and an adjustment in accord 
with self-interest, a blow is struck against the strains theory and in 
favor of the interest theory. 

As a matter of fact, all the major developments in business thinking 
seem to support the interest theory. A strong case can be made that 
business antipathy to New Deal economic intervention was an expres- 
sion of business’s conception of its self-interest. But as conditions 
changed the ideology has adjusted. Today the issue for business ideol- 
ogy is no longer whether the government should play an important role 
in the economy, but what kind of role: should the government put 
itself in the forefront and thereby diminish the power and prestige of 
business, or should it adopt the “trickle-down theory” and concentrate 
on creating conditions that make it possible for business to play the 
strategic part? 

The authors have supported their strains theory by dealing in a 
speculative, armchair-psychologist manner with the motivations of 
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businessmen. This approach makes it possible to relate almost any 
business behavior to almost any strain-generated emotion. The book's 
detailed argument in support of the strains theory has a misty, almost 
ethereal quality about it. On the other hand, the authors dismiss the 
interest theory by defining it in strawman fashion as stating that 
“ideologies simply reflect the economic self-interest, narrowly con- 
ceived, of their adherents” (p. 12). But if the interest theory is taken 
to mean that businessmen’s interests constitute the primary determi- 
nant of the content of the Creed, and that as these interests change the 
ideology changes, the interest theory seems to stand up better than the 
strains theory. Strains are more likely to influence the form of the 
ideology than to mold its basic content. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, the reviewer feels that The Amer- 
ican Business Creed is a valuable book. The generally excellent expo- 
sition of the Creed is well worth the attention of economists, sociolo- 
gists, and other social scientists. 

Sayre P. SCHATZ 
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THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


REUBEN ABEL—philosophy. 
CHARLES ABRAMS (Visiting Professor) 
—housing, city planning, land economic. 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—psychology, theory of art. 
SOLOMON E. ASCH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

MAX ASCOLI—political philosophy. 
HENRY G. AUBREY (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—economics. 

ARNOLD BRECHT (Professor Emeri- 
tus)—political science, jurisprudence. 
ARVID BRODERSEN—sociology. 
DORION CAIRNS (Visiting Professor) 


—philosophy. 

FELICIA J. DEYRUP (Secretary)— 
economics. 

LACI FESSLER (Visiting Professor)— 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

KURT GOLDSTEIN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—neurology, psychiatry, psychology. 
JOSEPH J. GREENBAUM—psychology. 
EMIL j. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor) 
—mathematical statistic. 

EDUARD HEIMANN—economics, soci- 
ology. 

MARY HENLE—psychology. 

JOHN H. HERZ (Visiting Professor)— 
political science, international relations, 
international law. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

BARNA HORVATH (Visiting Professor) 
_—theory of law, international law. 
ERICH HULA—political science, con- 
stitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research)— 
economics. 

HANS JONAS—philosophy. 

ALFRED KAHLER—economic;, statis- 
tics, labor 

HORACE M. KALLEN (Professor 
Emeritus)—philosophy, psychology. 
OTTO KIRCHHEIMER—political sci- 
ence, constitutional law, criminology. 
EUGEN KULLMANN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—philesophy, philology. 

HENRY L. LENNARD (Visiting Lec- 
turer)—sociology. 

ADOLPH LOWE—cconomics. 

JULIUS JOEL MANSON (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—labor law. 


ROBERT W. MARKS (Lecturer)— 
philosophy. 

WERNER MARX—philosophy. 

CARL MAYER—sociology. 
ALEXANDER MELAMID — economic 
and political geography. 

JULIE MEYER—labor problems. 
FLORENCE R. MIALE (Lecturer)— 
psychology. 

SIDNEY MORGENBESSER (Visiting 
Lecturer)—philosophy. 

HANS NEISSER (Vice-Dean)—economics. 
PAUL NEURATH (Visiting Professor)— 
sociology, statistics. 

OSCAR ORNATI—economics. 

SAUL K. PADOVER—history and polit- 
ical science. 

PETER P. REMEC (Visiting Professor) 
—international law, international rela- 
tions. 

IRVIN ROCK—psychology. 
BERNARD ROSENBERG 
Lecturer)—sociology. 
ALBERT SALOMON—sociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Professor 
Emeritus)—economics. 

ALFRED SCHUTZ—philosophy and 
sociology. 

FRANK R. SECOY (Visiting Lecturer)— 
anthropology. 

SAMUEL L. SHARP (Visiting Professor) 
international politics, comparative 
government, non-democratic systems. 
HANS SIMONS (President, New School 
for Social Research)—political science, 
international relations. 

HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

HANS STAUDINGER (Dean) — eco- 
nomics, business administration. 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT, Jr. (Dean, School 
of Politics and Social Studies, New 
School for Social Research)—sociology. 
HASKELL P. WALD (Visiting Lecturer) 
—economics. 

HANS WALLACH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRANCIS DUNHAM WORMUTH— 
public law, political theory. 

FRIEDA WUNDERLICH (Professor 
Emeritus)—economics, labor problems. 
JULIUS WYLER—applied statistics. 


(Visiting 
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